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A FEW WORDS ON BUITER MAKING. 


In a!l the operations of the dairy, the most scrupu- 
lous cleanliness is absolutely essential. The milk pails 
should be used for nothing but milking. After they 
have been used, they should be carefully washed and 
scalded, and hung up in an airy place to dry. Before 
being used, they should be well rinsed out with cold 
water. Great care is necessary to keep milk pans 
sweet. Ifa little curd gets ia any of the joints, it is 
difficult to wash out; and if it remains, it will certainly 
sour the milk; for partially decomposed curd will cur- 
dle or sour milk sooner than the strongest rennet. 
The pans should be placed in boiling water for some 
time. Boiiing water removes impurities much easier 
than cold water. In this case, however, there is an 
additional advantage in using hot water. Curd sours 
milk by acting as a ferment, converting the sugar of 
milk into lactic acid. But it has to be in a state 
of fermentation itself before it can induce fermenta- 
tion in Other bodies. New scalding arrests for some 
time all fermentation in the curd, and consequently 
renders it incapable of doing any mischief, till, by the 
absorption of ox\gen, &c., it bezins again to ferment. 
Frequent scalding, then, is one of the best means of 
preventing any injurious effects from matter adhering 
to the milk vessels. 

In butter making, extreme cleanliness is even more 
necessary than in cheese making. Cream is more 
easily tainted by noxious gases than almost any other 
substance. ‘I'he vessels and the dairy house must be 
perfectly sweet. Flics and dust must be excluded; 
and it is not well to have more light than is sufficient 
for the performance of the necessary operations. It 
is, however, of greet importance that the dairy be 
well ventilated, and that a circulation of cool, fresh 
uiris constantly maintained. All fames from the barn 
yard, the stables, piggeries, or other out-buildings, 
must on no account come near the cream. There 
should be a good drain from the dairy, with sufficient 
fall to carry off the water rapidly. Nothing has a 
stronger attraction for noxious gases than, fresh water, 
and it should be used without stint. ‘The drain espe- 
cially should be frequently washed down with clear 
water. 

How Borrer Exists 1x Mirx.—When milk is 
drawn from the cow, the oil or butter is not. strictly 
speaking, dissolved in the water. It is contained in 
exceedingly minute sacks or bags of curd, which are 
suspended in the milk. By aliowing the milk to 
stand and cool (of course the cooler milk is, down to 
40° Fahr., the greater is its specific gravity), these ‘ittle 








bags of butter being specifically lighter than water, 
rise to the surface. Cream is an aggregation of these 
oil bags, with a little sugar and water. 

Cuurninc.—The object of churning is to separate 
the oil or butter from these bags of curd. This is 
accomplished by agitating the cream and breaking the 
films of curd, setting the oil free, which then runs 
together and forms lumps of butter. Cream, from 
the formation of lactic acid, is generally sour before 
churning, and if not, always becomes so during the 
operation. The lactic acid acts on the films of curd, 
and renders them more easily broken. During the 
process, the cream increases in temperature from 5° 
to 10° 

The best temperature at which to churn the cream 
is a disputed point. It appears, however, to be well 
established by numerous experiments, that 55° Fabr., 
when the cream is put in the churn, and about 65° 
when the butter comes, generally affords the best re- 
sults. If higher than this, che butter is white and 
soft; if lower, the whole of the butter is not separeied, 
and the labor of churning is much increased, Jn eum 
mer, the butter should not come in legs than forty 
minutes. If obtained quicker, it is generally at the 
expense of color, flavor and hardpess. After the cream 
is broke, it should be churned slowly until the butter 
is gathered, 

Wasnixa or Worktne tak Butrer.—Some good 
butter makers do not wash the butter at all, merely 
working out the buttermilk by pressure. It is said 
that a better flavored butter is obtained in this way; 
but where good, cool spring water can be obtained, 
we prefer to thoroughly wash the butter, taking great 
pains to remove all the buttermilk. Butter generally 
contains about fifteen per cent. of water, curd, &e. 
It is important for the preservation of butter, that 
as much of this as possible should be removed. The 
quantity of salt required depends very much upon the 
quantity of water in the butter. The water should 
be saturated with salt; hence, the less water the but- 
ter contains, the less salt will be required for its per 
fect preservation. There are several machines for 
working butter, but we have had no experience in 
their use. If any of our readers have, we should be 
glad to hear from them. 

Crurnina tHe Waoirr Mitx.—There are various 
opinions as to the advantage of churning the whole 
milk or only the cream. Some contend that nod only 
is more butter obtained by churning the whole milk, 
but that it is of better flavor. There is probably a 
little more butter obtained, but that it is of better 
quality we may be allowed to question. In the neigh- 
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borhood of a large city, where, as in some parts of 


Great Britain, buttermilk is in demand, it will pay to 
churn the whole of the milk; but as a general thing, 
it is much less labor and far more convenient to churn 
only the cream. 

In some of the best English dairies, the milk is 
skimmed every morning; and sometimes, when a very 
superior article of butter is required, the cream from 
the first or second skimmings only is churned—that 
from the milk when it is partially or quite sour, being 
churned separately for use in the kitchen. In this 
country, the milk is not generally skimmed till all the 
cream has risen, and it is all removed at once. This 
is probably the better way; for not only is it less la- 
bor, but the milk remains sweet much longer than 
when disturbed every morning by skimming—and 
this, in our hot weather, is quite a consideration. It 
is desirable that the dairy should be cool enough to 
keep the milk sweet sufficiently long to permit all the 
cream to-rise to the surface; for there can be little 
doubt, that if the milk becomes quite sour or bitter 
before the cream is removed, the quality of the but- 
ter will be impaired. Milk, too, for butter making 
purposes, should not be placed in deep pans, or all 
the eream may not have time to reach the surface. 
For the same reason, the pans should be narrower at 
the bottom than at the top. 

Probably a better quality of butter is obtained by 
churning the cream before it becomes sour. In hot 
weather it is almost impossible to do this, without 
churning every morning. A greater length of time 
is occupied in churning sweet than sour cream; but 
in hot weather this is no objection. When by fast 
churning, or any other cause, the butter comes in ten 
or fifteen minutes, it can hardly fail to be soft, white, 
and poor flavored. A celebrated butter maker in 
this State, who churns every morning in hot weather, 
has the cream so cold, and churns so slowly, that the 
butter is from one to two hours in coming. (ile 
churns by water power.) When the butter is come, 
it is well washed and salted—6 tbs. Pacific salt to 
each 100 tbs. of butter. The next day it is re-worked 
till every particle of buttermilk is removed, when 
it is packed in tubs, and stored away in a cool 
cellar. 

Summary or Rores ror Botrer Maxine.—“The 
chief points besides cleanliness,” says an experienced 
writer, “in making good butter, are these: To milk at 
regular hours; to place the milk in shallow vessels; to 
have a perfectly clean cellar, with a hard brick or 
flag-stone bottom, and with ~hufte:s and wire screen 
windows, to admit air and exclude insects; to skim 
the milk the moment it coagulates or ‘lobbers,’ which 
will be in thirty to forty-eight hours; to churn the 
cream at a temperature between 60° and 65° [in hot 
weather 55 > to 60° is better] by the thermometer; 
‘to free the butter as much as possible from butter- 
milk, and then add a sixteenth part of the purest salt; 
to work out the remaining buttermilk in twelve hours 
afterwards, and again in twenty-four hours, being 
wareful not to work it too much at a time; to pack it 
closely in stone jars till nearly full, and then spread 
clean, white, muslin cloth over the top; pack closely 
a layer of one inch of fine salt upon the muslin; and 
finally cover the jar with a neatly-fitting tin cover. 
This is, substantially, the process of most of the best 
butter makers. Butter thus made will keep a year, 
‘if placed on the bottom of a cool cellar.” 





A PROFITABLE FARM. 


On the 22d of last month we visited the farm of 
the Messrs. Haywarp, in Brighton, near this city, and 
were much gratified with the luxuriant ap 
and cleanliness of the crops, the excellence of the 
stock, and the general management of the tarm, Ip 
1851, the Messrs. H. received the New York Stata 
Agricultural Society's first premium for the best 
managed farm. The farm contains about 89 
some 68 of which are under cultivation. In 1861, 
the total receipts of this farm were $2,726,79. The 
total amount of expenses was $770.17, leaving a net 
profit of 1,956.62 or $28.77 per acre. This is, of 
course, leaving out the interest on the money valug 
of the land. Since then, the receipts have, some 
years, exceeded the above figures. The receipts over 
and above expenses average about $2,000 per annum 

The farm is now managed entirely by the son, Mz 
E. S. Haywarp. We found him busily en 
harvesting his wheat. He has but three and a 
acres, but will obtain more wheat from it than map 
farmers will from a dozen acres. Mr. H. thought it 
would yield 40 bushels per acre. It is very thick on 
the ground, straw bright and stiff, and ears large and 
well filled. It does one good to look at snch wheat, 
and we like to recall the image, and to believe that 
contrary to the opinion of some, “the days of Gene 
see wheat are [not] numbered.” So far as we could 
see, the midge had injured it but little, if at all. Ma 
H. attributes the excellence of the crop to so 
good seed and plenty of it. He got the seed from 
Canada (Canadian Soules), and sowed two bushels 
per acre. Certainly there was nothing in the imme 
diate cultivation of the ground that would lead us to 
expect such a crop. ‘This same land produced 7¢ 
bushels of oats per acre last year, and wag sown to 
wheat without manure of any kind. In a few days 
Mr. H. will plow up the stubble and sow it to tus 
nips. This is his common practice. He can rai 
turnips in this way for two cents per bushel. The 
land is very clean, and the turnips require very litth 
hoeing. 

Mr. H. is turning his attention more and more er 
ery year to raising vegetable seeds. We conclude he 
finds it profitable. He has now growing several acres 
of beans, black seed onions, seed beets, sweet corn, 
squashes, mangel wurzel, lettuce, carrots, parspi 
&c. The beans are planted in the orchard, in 
three and a half feet apert, and one seed in about 
two inches; marks the land out with a plow, and 
drops the seed in the furrow, and then covers it with 
a hoe. It requires about a bushel of seed to, the 
acre. He has usually planted them in hills, but is 
convinced that he gets a heavier crop by planting in 
drills He has three varieties, the White Mountain, 
one of the largest and best in market, and an exeel- 
lent bearer; the Early Rachel, planted on the 4th of 
June, and affording, at the time of our visit, a 
quantity of string beans; and the Dwarf Horticalte 
rist, planted on the 6th of June, and as early ag the 
Karly Rachel, and very heavily seeded: Growing 
among the peach trees, was some very fine Vegetable 
Marrow Squash, “the best winter squash there § 
raised ” : 

Of sweet corn, Mr. H. had Stowell’s Evergreéi-— 
which he likes well—and the Early and Late Swtet 


Corn. The hills were six feet apart, and piers | 


each hill there w s planted a hill of Golden 
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neck Squashes—four plants of corn and four of 


uashes in each hili. In this way he gets good 
crops of both. The squashes were very fine. 

“This piece of lettuce seed is splendid.” 

“Yes; I threshed out my lettuce seed here on 
sheets last fall, and the seed that was shed grew, and 
the plants stood out all winter, and this spring I 
thinned them out and let them go to seed. I never 
had better seed.” 

«Is it a profitable crop ?” 

“It is so profitable that I don’t want to tell you 
how much I shall get from this small piece, for fear 

ou would publish it, and others should rush into the 

Costanss and overstock the market !” 

“Which is the best variety ?” 

“The Frankford. The Karly Curl, Siberian and 
Dramhead are also good. I grow them in different 

ts of the farm in order to keep them distinct.” 

The seed crops of White Sugar Beet, Mangel 
Wurzel, Long Blood, and Bassano, are very heavy— 
better than last year. The Bassano is the earlicst 
variety; has raised 1,000 ths. of seed per acre; 700 
ibs. is a good average yield. 

“What is the reason this White Sugar Beet seed 
is so heavy here ?” 

“T drew on to the land last fall several loads of 
swamp muck; and you can see a great improvement 
in the crop where the muck was put. I do not 
know, however, whether it will pay to use it.” 

Potatoes are excellent. Mr. H. prefers the White 
Mexican. Has been in the habit of planting in hills 
three feet apart, but thinks if the land is in good con- 
dition, that heavier crops can be raised by planting 
in drills. He marks out the land with a plow, and 
drops the sets in the furrow from twelve to sixteen 
inches apart. Harrows the land before the plants 
makes their appearance, and in this way saves much 
labor in hoeing. The crop is very clean. 

The great secret of Mr. Haywarn’s success is 
thorough cultivation. Everything is planted in 
drilla, and the cultivator is kept constantly going. 
He expressed his belief that, | the frequent use of 
the cultivator and hoe, he could get good crops, even 
should there be no rain all summer! However this 
may be, there can be no doubt that, except on light, 
sandy land, deep tillage and frequent cultivation of the 
soil will greatly lessen the injurious effect of drouth. 

Mr. H. keeps no sheep. His proximity to the 
city renders him liable to frequent attacks from sheep- 
killing dogs. He has some excellent Suffolk hogs, the 
parent stock being obtained from L. G. Morris. A 
cross of these with common sows forms a very supe- 
rior breed. Owing to the disease already alluded to 
in the Genesee Farmer, Mr. H, lost two litters this 
spring; but he has now some twenty-five little pigs— 
perfect beauties—from the same two sows. His cows 
are principally grade Short Horns and Devons, and 
are excellent milkers. 





Forxep Wueat.—The California Farmer says: 
“Mr, Brandon, whose ranch is some three miles from 
the Cosumnes, has shown to the editor of the Coloma 
4rgus a sample of a twenty acre field of wheat, now 
growing on his place, which is a trifle ahead of any 
cereal we have ever heard of before. The stalks 
stand from seven to eight feet on the ground, and 
each head sends out from two to four branches, all 
well filled with the milky grain. If no accident pre- 


ITO CLEAN CHESS OUT OF SEED WHEAT. 


On our late visit to the farm of Mr. Jonn Jonn- 
ston, near Geneva, N. Y., he informed us that some 
years ago he was a believer in, and an earnest advo- 
cate of, the theory that wheat would turn to chess. 
In some of the early volumes of the Genesee Farmer 
he cited several facts which had come under his ob- 
servation, and which appeared to prove that, in spite 
of botanists and vegetable physiologists, wheat trould 
turn to chess. This idea was combated by several 
correspondents of the Farmer; and, as Mr. J. con- 
fessed to us, he had to acknowledge to himself that 
he was worsted in this “paper war.” Fully persua- 
ded that he had the best side of the ergument, and 
thinking that his opponents had the advantage simply 
because better skilled in the use of the pen, he re- 
solved to prove beyond all controversy, by occular 
and practical demonstration, that wheat would turn 
to chess. 

He took three bushels of wheat (we believe this 
was the quantity, but it is immaterial) and looked it 
all over, grain by grain, picking out all the chess. 
When he had finished, he was satisfied that there 
was not a grain of chess in the whole three bushels. 
Now, then, thought he, I shall have them; if I get 
chess from this wheat it won't do for them to tell me 
that I sowed chess with the wheat; and he had no 
doubt that, as usual, he should have “lots of chess.” 
The wheat was sown; and the result was, that while 
there was an abundance of chess in the wheat 
cleaned in the ordinary way, there was not a single 
ear of chess on the land sown with the clear wheat. 
This experiment, which Mr. J. made in order to con- 
vince the theorists that wheat would turn to chess, 
had the effect of convincing him that he was in error, 
and that the great cause of chess in wheat must be 
ascribed to sowing chess with the seed wheat. 

Once satisfied that wheat would not turn to chess, 
Mr. J. resolved to sow no more of it; and he hit upon 
a plan of cleaning seed wheat which took out eve 
grain of chess. ‘I'he method is simply this: After the 
wheat has been cleaned in the ordinary way, by run- 
ning it through a fanning mill, take the riddles out of 
the fanning mill, leaving the screen in; take off the rod 
that shakes the riddles and screen; pour the wheat 
slowly into the hopper with a basket or a half bushel; 
turn the mill a little quicker than for ordinary clean- 
ing, ard every grain of chess will be blown out, un- 
less where three seeds stick together, which is some- 
times the case with the top seeds) Two men will 
clean from ten to fifteen bushels per hour. If the 
wheat is light, say weighing from fifty to fifty-five 
pounds per bushel, considerable wheat will be blown 
away with the chess; but where good Genesee wheat 
is raised, as in this section, weighing from sixty to 
sixty-four pounds per bushel, little or no wheat will 
be blown out. In some cases it is better to raise the- 
hind end of the fanning mill about two inches from 
the floor; more wind can be given and not blow 
away the wheat. 

Since Mr. Jonnston adopted this method of clean- 
ing his seed wheat, he has not raised a “ wine glass full 
of chess in more than twenty years.” 

We may remark that the same practice is very 
generally adopted in England, not only in cleaning 
seed wheat, but in cleaning all their grain for market, 
more especially barley. 





Yeats it, there must be a splendid crop.” 


There is a high duty on the process of converting 
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barley into malt (about seventy-five cents per bushel); 
and the malsters naturally do not wish to pay duty 
on barley of an inferior quality, or ou light grains 
that will not germinate, or, consequently, make malt. 
On this account, farmers are particularly careful to 
clean their barley before sending it to market. It is 
first run through the fanning mill to separate the 
chaff from it; then through a machine to break off 
the “pales,” or beards; and then again through a 
fanning mill with a finer set of riddles and screen. 
After this, the riddles are taken out, and the barley 
is run through as in the process above described. 
Many farmers have a machine on purpose for this 
work, and consider it indispensable. It is called a 
“ Heaving Machine.” A good sample of English bar- 
ley, when cleaned in this way, will weigh fifty-six 
pounds per bushel. On Mr. Lawes’ farm, at Roth- 
amsted, we have known his experimental barley to 
weigh fifty-eight pounds per bushel. This great 
weight per bushel, however, must not be attributed 
to the process of cleaning alone. It is more proba- 
bly due to climate, inasmuch as the wheat, no matter 
how well it is cleaned, is not so heavy as Genesee 
wheat. 

Mr. Jounston thinks every agricultural paper in 
the country should give this process of cleaning wheat, 
and urge their readers to adopt it. If any wheat- 
grower will once try it, he will never again sow wheat 
without running it through a fanning mill in the way 
described. 





‘ENGLISH TENANT-FARMERS’ PLUCK. 


Some eight years ago the Duke of Northumber- 
land indnced a Mr. WerTurre.. to take one of his 
farms, under the promise that he would destroy the 
game, erect new farm buildings, and allow him to 
adopt such a system of rotation and general farm 
management as he pleased. Under these verbal con- 
ditions Mr. W. took the farm, which was at the time in 
a wretched condition. He made great improvements 
on the farm, so much so that last August he received 
a prize of £30 for the best managed farm on the 
Stanwick estate. 

During the past winter the Duke, or his agent, took 
it into his head to impose new conditions on all the 
tenants on the estate. ‘These conditions Mr. Wern- 
ERELL thought oppressive and unjust, and refused to 
sign them, and was thereupon ordered to “go about 
his business.” He has had :o !cave the farm, and has 
received no compensation fv. ‘he uncxhausted capital 
left in the land. 

The English-tenant farmers bave taken up the mat- 
ter, and to show their sympathy with Mr. WeTHEReLt, 
-and their disapproval of the conduct of the Duke, 
have-recently held a public meeting at Richmond, and 
presented Mr. WeTuerett a handsome silver vase 
and a purse of 400 sovereigns. We give a few ex- 
tracts froin the speeches made on the occasion, to 
show that English tenant-farmers will not be trodden 
upon with impunity. 

“The Chairman felt proud of having been one of 
‘the committee elected to show the public estimation 
for Mr. Wernerett, and also to show the Duke of 
Northumberland that the conditions offered to the 
tenants of the Stanwick estate are not to be tolerated 
by the tenant-farmers of this country (cheers). We 
were told a few years ago by a noble lord, then hold- 
ing a high position in the cabinet, that farmers’ heads 





—————— 


were as heavy as the clods they cultivated; and cer 
tainly, had these conditions been accepted, we should 
have justly deserved the compliment the noble lord 
was pleased to pay us (hear, hear). Probably, half g 
century ago, the despotic manner in which the Duke 
and his advisers have attempted to treat tengpt-fan 
mers might have been allowed to pass unnoticéd; but 
I am glad to say that we live in an age when our 
brethren will not be allowed to be crushed by arbi- 
trary restrictions without a free-speaking of our mindy 
on the subject ” (hear). 

Mr. Barner said, “ The testimonial before us is the 
spontaneous offering of nearly 3,000 subscribers, who 
thereby declare, not alone their approval of Mp 
Weruere.1’s conduct, but their disapprobation of 
any agreement which does not give to the tenant 
farmer liberty of action as security of capital. De 
prive him of his political freedom if you will—exep 
cise your influence to change his religious creed if you 
will—make his civil and religious existence subsery+ 
ent to your own political views or private aggrand- 
izement, if you will—but, O ye landlords of England, 
seek not to coerce that spirit of inquiry and improve 
ment which is the lever of the agricultural world 
(Applause.) If ye do, then as surely as I stend here 
this day, the younger and more intelligent tenant 
farmers of this country will make themselves a home 
in another and happier clime, where their intelligence 
will be respected, and their industry rewarded.” 


—_——_______._. a> eo Ge 


Eartu or Cray as aN Apsonsent—Query.—Every 
one knows that by throwing a little earth over a dead 
and putrid animal, the offensive odor which arises from 
it is no longer perceived, or, at any rate, cannot be 
perceived by the sense of smell for a long time. The 
reason of it is this—the earth absorbs the gases which 
arise, and continues to do it until fully saturated with 
it. Ii any considerable quantity is used, it will absorb 
all that arises from a large animal during the course of 
its decomposition. Now, query. Cannot earth or 
clay be used to absorb the ammonia which passes over 
when animal matter is distilled, as in the manufacture 
of bone, or ivory black? If so, it will when thus 
charged become a good fertilizer, and can be used for 
that purpose, or any of the crops raised by the farmer 
and gardener.—Maine Farmer. 

Earth or clay will absorb a considerable quantity 
of ammonia, sufficient at least to warrant its use on 
the farm for the purpose of arresting this most vale 
able ingredient of manures. But it will not absorb 
ammonia to such a degree as to convert the soil into 
a manure that can be made in the city and transport 
ed, as guano and superphosphate of lime are, to dix 
tant parts of the country. ‘Thus, in the experiments 
of Prof. Way, six soils exposed to the fumes of car 
bonate of ammonia till they would take up no more, 
were found to have absorbed on an average two per 
cent. of ammonia. A ton of earth, therefore, would 
absorb 40 pounds of ammonia, worth somewhat less 
than five dollars. It cannot be manufactured and 
delivered on the farm for this sum. 


Cuttrvation or Corn 1n Nicaracua—Corn is 
sown broadeast in Nicaragua. The trash and under 
brush is first burnt off the land entirely. The seed is 
then sown, and the rains do the rest. The crop's 
not bad considering the cultivation. The ear is not 
so large as the best in this country, but it is filled 
with a fine, large, flinty grain. | 
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THE CAROB-BEAN. 


Tue Algaroba Bean, cr Carob-tree (Ceratonia 
siligua) is attracting attention in England as a food 
for cattle. It is a remarkable plant, growing abun- 
dantly in the south of Europe, and, indeed, in all the 
islands of the Mediterranean, and the countries skirt- 
ing the shores of that sea. In Malta, it is said to be | 
the only tree indigenous to the soil, its dark green | 
foliage relieving the eye from the irksome monotony | 
of the white stone inclosures which everywhere abound, 
and appears originally to have given the island its | 
name. In all the countries where it grows wild, its 
fruit is eaten by the inhabitants. In a dried state, it 
js also largely consumed by horses. In this state, full- 
sized pods measure from four to five inches in length, 
about one inch in breadth, and three-eighths of an 
inch in thickness. When ripe, the pods are round, 
plump, and contair a sweet, nutritious pulp. 

In medicine, its pulp, like that of the tamarind, is 
slightly purgative. In the form of a decoction it is 
also exhibited as a pectoral in asthmatic complaints 
and coughs. 

“We have seen,” says Prof. Way, “no chemical 
analysis of the carob-bean, but it is said to contain 
about ‘fifty per cent. of sugar and gum, besides a 
large proportion of oily matter.’ This would point 
to its being used at most advantage for mixing with 
other food, so as ‘to season it,’ giving it a flavor, and 
inducing stock to eat more largely. In the general- 
ity of cases it would seem better adapted as food for 
milch cows than fattening stock, especially those dis- 
posed to run to fat, where sour food does not agree 
with their stomachs. little may also be profitably 
mixed with the dry food of horses, in its pounded 
state; but from its purgative nature it is probably 
not so suitable for sheep, although they are extreme- 
ly fond of it. In all these cases, however, experiment 
must be left to settle its value, whether as food for 
horses, cattle, sheep or pigs.” 

We have to thank the Great Exhibition at Paris 
for bringing the Carob-bean into fresh notice, it be- 
ing there largely exhibited by Spain and several other 
southern States of Europe, from which a plentiful 
supply could no doubt be had. Where grown, the 
dried pods cost about $14 per ton, and in London 
sell at about $41. 

The carob-beans were used as food for swine in 
the time of Cotume.ia, and the “husks which the 
swine did eat,” referred to in the parable of the Prod- 
igal Son, are supposed to have been the fruit of the 
carob-tree, or carob-beans. Pliny tells us it grew 
abundantly in Syria, in his time; and doubtless it will 
be found equally plentiful throughout the whole of 
Asia Minor. 


Cuneset Hewr.—The editor of the Valley Farmer, 
H. P. Byram, of Louisville, Ky., speaks highly of 
the Chinese hemp, a new variety grown by W. L. 
Vance, Esq., of Woodford county, Ky. He visited 
the farm of Mr. Vance, just as the hands were en- 
gaged in cutting the crop. There were thirty acres 
in one field. The crop, although the land was much 
worr and uneven, was very uniform, averaging ten or 
twelve feet in height, and many of the stalks meas- 
ured thirteen and a half feet. Two acres of the field 
were measured off, and the hemp stacked, rotted and 
dressed separately. The yield was 3,481 pounds, or 
1740} pounds per acre. The fibre is said to be of 
“extraordinary strength.” 

















‘AN ENGLISH FARM. 

A corresponpent of the Mark Lane Express 
gives some account of the farm of Ricnarp Dawson, 
in North Lincolnshire, England, from which we ex- 
tract a few particulars: 

The farm contains 2,700 acres. Thirty-four plow- 
men, with a suitable number of female servants, are 
boarded and lodged in the house. One thousand five 
hundred long-wooled ewes are kept as breeding stock. 
Mr. D. once kept his clip of wool for three years, and 
then sold it for £5,981 4s, say twenty-five thousand 
dollars! 

About ten thousand dollars are paid each year for 
artificial manures. For twenty-two years in succes- 
sion, $7,500 have been annually expended in the 
purchase of bones, besides large sums yearly tor 
oil cake. 

This land was “a few years back a wilderness.” 
One field of 352 acres was an old rabbit warren, when 
Mr. Dawson, Sen., entered upon the farm. “I once 
counted, says the correspondent of the Express, Sam- 
vet Armsby, “1000 ewes in this field, with a lamb 
to each ewe, making together 2,000 head of sheep 
stock, with some young cattle and horses.” Six hun- 
dred acres of turnips, and six hundred acres of clover, 
are annually grown and consumed on the farm by 
cattle and sheep, which are allowed oil cake and grain 
in addition. Mr. Armspy well observes: “ Mr. Daw- 
son and his father had proved that green crops were 
the main-stay of all good farming; and that the more 
meat a poor-plowed-land farmer sent to Smithfield, 
the more corn (grain) he would be able to sell per 
acre at Mark Lane.” A great and important truth 
is embodied in this remark, which is as applicable to 
American as to English farming. 


_— 


Novet Seep Pianter.—The Scientific American 
states that Gro. A. Meacuam, of New York city, has 
invented a seed- lanting contrivance which is at- 
tached to the heel of one’s boot, and is so arranged, 
that by the act of walking, the grain is dropped and 

lanted in the ground. The seed is contained in a 

It worn around the waist. A flexible tube con- 
ducts the seed down to the planting apparatus. Far- 
mers may henceforth dispense with their cumbersome 
planting machinery. To plant their crops they will 
only need to slip on a pair of these magic boots, and 
leisurely stalk over the soil. Horses’ feet may be 
supplied with shoes of the same sort, and the animals 
become thus converted into four-legged, self-moving, 
seed — Verily, the march of improvement is 
onw 


Ratse More Turnips—The Maine Farmer is at 
a loss to conjecture why more turnips are not raised 
for feeding to cattle and sheep, and well remarks: 
“In England it is the stock-grower’s sheet anchor. 
We have been told that if England could grow Indi- 
an corn, we should hear them say but little about 
their turnip crops) Perhaps not. But if we can 
raise Indian corn and turnips, too, we certainly have 
the advantage of them. We never knew a farmer 
who had plenty of Indian corn, lose anything by hav- 
ing plenty of flat turnips also. Indian and tur- 
nips make capital food for stock. The meal forms 
fatty matter, and the turnips muscular matter and 
bones; and if your stock have a good supply of such 
material, they will be large, plamp and fat.” 
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TKIP TO WISCONSIN.—BY 5. W. 
(Continued from Page 208.) 
Left the Prairie City at 3 P. M. for Milwaukee, b 
the Lake Shore Railroad. For several miles ath 
of the suburbs, the prairie sloughs are filled up, and 
the streets are handsomely graded. The map of the 
same may be found at some of the numerous land 
agencies with which Chicago abounds. I could but 
reflect, as I passed quickly by, that the day was 
approaching when these so-called city divisions would 
be sold by the acre; then, but not till then, can we 
hope to see these grounds occupied and animated by 
a working people—as all extensive land speculations 
are a curse to the country whose improvement they 
never fail to retard, even to the frequent loss of the 
speculator himself. The same evil is only increased 
when it is confined to lots in and near the gregarious 
town. As it is truly said in England, a manufactur- 
ing population can only prosper and keep the trade 
alive under low rents and cheap living. For more 
than twelve miles north of Chicago, the country 
along the Lake Shore Railroad is low, wet, quick- 
sand prairie, with a thin covering of that rich mold 
which is so deep on the prairies of the interior. 
_ Thirty-six miles north of Chicago, at Waukegan, the 
country is sufficiently high and rolling. Here com- 
mences that belt of timbered land along the lake, 
which grows wider as you go north, until at Sheboy- 
gan it extends back from the lake to the prairies of 
Fond du Lac, a distance of near forty miles. All 
west of this belt is prairie or oak openings. It would 
seem that the prairies bordering this great lake had 
been so thoroughly washed in their original forma- 
tion, that fine sand only was deposited, and that the 
thin, black surface soil was of subsequent formation. 
Here at Waukegan is a dark, coarse, sand loam, 
which becomes richer and richer in organic matter as 
the land recedes from the lake. The timber here is 
small white and black oak generally. As the rail- 
road runs under the bluff on which Waukegan is 
built, we see but little of it. It is a thriving, modern- 
built city of 5,000 inhabitants. I stopped here to 
see my kinsfolk, the family of R. D. Dopar, whose 
fine garden was cut up by the railroad; but it is now 
re-established on top of the bluff, where his elegant 
mansion looks out upon the lake from its beautiful 
surroundings of evergreens and deciduous shade 
trees, flowering shrubs and clambering vines. Here 
I found a variety of the indigenous cacti translated 
from the lake shore. In its improved domestication, 
it was as ornamental as the Chinese arbor vite. As 
I sat here on the front piazza, looking over the out- 
ward piers into the expanded lake, it brought to 
mind the days of my boyhood, when I so delighted 
to launch out into old ocean with my little sail boat, 
or to be swimming in the breakers, where I so earl 
learned to put my hand confidingly upon the “ ocean's 
mane.” Beautifully as Byron has apostrophized the 
ocean, I could but feel that the day would come to 
succeed this our age of bronze, when these great inte- 
rior oceans also may be blessed with their lake poets, 
their Worpswortns and their Byrons. Some of 
the wise men of Chicago have already secured am- 
brosial residences here, where they can come out 
every evening on a special train of cars, and return 
in the morning before business hours. If there are 
few ambitious public buildings here, the lots are spa- 








and garden and grass plot, giving to the place a rural] 
aspect, which the worshipper of the almighty dollay 
cannot well appreciate or enjoy. 

Fourteen miles ferther we come to the beautiful ang 
truly picturesque lake town of Kenosha, the first city 
in Wisconsin, containing about 3,500 irhabitants: 
then, ten miles farther, to the city of Racine, on the 
Root river, which forms a small port for vessels; but 
the main landing at these three towns is at the long 
= built on piles far out into the lake. Racine ig a 

eautiful city of about 8,000 inhabitants. In addi. 
tion to her inner harbor, she has her Western Rail- 
road, already completed, with daily trains running ag 
far west as After leaving Racine, the 
heavier, clayey soil predominates. ‘Ihe timber, a 
mixture of all sorts, the greater portion of which is 
oak, is said to be heavy for this country; but it would 
be called medium in Western New York; but it ig 
said that after going nearly as far north as Sheboy. 
gan, the timber, oak as well as maple, beech, &c., is of 
monstrous size, except in those towns which border 
the lake shore; and what gives this heavy-timbered 
land the advantage over that in Western New York 
is that the roots of these monstrous trees are not at 
all in the way of the plow, but run directly down 
into the black mold, which is several feet deep; gird- 
ling the trees only answers for clearing. Along the 
line of this new Lake Shore Railroad, there is yet to 
be seen but few farm-houses or out-buildings, more 
woods than clearings or prairies after passing Racine, 
and very little farming worthy of especial notice; but 
it is said that the improvements are back on the main 
road. The red clover here, as in Michigan, was in 
full blossom, but much shorter and thinner on the 
ground than with us) The spring wheat, if early 
sown, looked well; but where the winter wheat had 
been winter-killed, and the ground re-plowed and 
sown to spring wheat, it was short and backward. 
Neither pasture nor meadow would compare favora- 
bly with Western New York; but the season was 
unusually dry. Twenty-five miles from Racine, an 
oaken forest and clay soil rich in organic matter the 
whole distance, we come to Milwaukee, the great 
commercial metropolis of Wisconsin, and the beau 
ideal of a modern town. The harbor is formed by 
the union of two rivers a mile and a half from their 
debouchure iuto the lake. The larger river, the 
Milwaukee, is navigable one and a half miles farther 
up for the largest lake craft. A straight cut from 
the river through the beach of the lake is now mak- 
ing, and piers of great length, to be filled with stone, 
as a defence for the channel, are now in progress. 
This cut will save the present long detour to the 
mouth of the river. Three long piers extend from 
the beach of the lake far out into deep water. Here 
the passing steamers and propellers stop daily to take 
off and land freight and passengers, when wind and 
weather will permit. All along the Milwaukee, 
below its junction with the Menominee, are extensive 
elevators and warehouses, and the Lake Shore Rail- 
road is near by on the south side. The two western 
railroads run for a long distance on the bank of the 
Menominee, to its junction. Just above this junction 
they both load and unload their freight trains, either 
into warehouses, or directly to and from the lake ves- 
sels, which come up this branch. Large quantities of 
pine lumber is here continually landing from the ves- 
sels, and going directly into the railroad cars, bound 





cious, and every home has its surroundings of trees 


for the now fast settling interior. Here are the late 
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improved swing or pivot bridges across the two rivers, 
admitting two vessels to at the same time on 
either side. Just above the first bridge, below the 
junction, commence the business stores on East Water 
street. Extensive, tall, deep brick blocks, — from 
street to river, on the east side now stud its banks, 
while the primitive wooden structures are fast dis- 
appearing, to make way for more brick and mortar. 
there I went through one of the most miscellancous 
and extensive iron and hardware establishments per- 
haps yet known in the West. Its capacious lower 
story was filled from end to end with iron of every 
size, not in heaps, but, as the geologists say, in situ. 
The longest bars, some of which were round and four 
inches in diameter, stood all on end, thickly studding 
the walls from street to river. The shelf goods were 
in the second story, and more of the kind I never 
before saw on one floor. On the next (and there was 
yet another story) { saw a pile of shovels which, had 
it been conical, would have exceeded a small haystack 
in dimensions. This Nazro block was a structure 
worthy of 1855. It has a large sky-light in the cen- 
ter, and a railroad in the basement, with its iron car, 
which runs out on the wharf to the propellers’ gang- 
way, where it is loaded. 

Left Milwaukee June 15th, in the 8 A. M. train, 
on the La Crosse Railroad, for Fond du Lac, at the 
head of Lake Winnebago. For a mile, up to the 
mill dam, the road is near the Milwaukee river, when 
it bears off to the north-west, through a rotting lime- 
stone region, smal! black and white oak trees predom- 
inating, with now and then a burr oak (quercus obtu- 
siloba of Mx.). Spring wheat looked well. The 
occasional patches of winter ve, told of the German 
settler fresh from father land. The few patches of 
corn to be seen from this new railroad, were, as every 
where else, very backward for the season; but July 
and August makes the corn crop. There are yet few 
buildings or improvements to be seen at these new 
stations along he road; but, thanks to the new coun- 
try, the engineer went on a straight line, making no 
clumsy detours to accommodate old villages, or to 
avoid deep cutting through the rolling surface or 
short hills which here abound. Limestone boulders, 
and gravel nearly white, with a sprinkling of larger 
quartz and granite boulders, show the formation and 
constituents of the soil. Although vegetable mold 
was thin on the surface, the crops of growing grain 
told that nitrogen was in full force in the mineral 
matter; and we have the best of experimental an- 
thority, to show that a mineral soil may contain a 
sufficiency of organic matter for large continued 
crops, long after all traces of vegetable remains have 
been exhausted by cropping. 

We had four car loads of what I took to be indi- 
genous passengers from Milwaukee; but I soon found 
that we had a goodly German representation, male 
and female, in Yankee costume. Most of them left 
us at the first stations and at Sleisingers. These 
Germans soon become good farmers, au fait to the 
Yankee improvements, and if not quite as enterpris- 
ing, their practical economy of life and physical com- 
forts cannot be beat. .A German rarely infringes the 

discipline by “going beyond his ability to 
manage in worldly matters.” Debt and slavery are 


to him synon and he loves his liberty as he does 
his coffee, his lager beer and his pipe. Near Horicon 
branches off another railroad to Wampum, now bein 


extended to Berlin, and from thence to Stevens point, 





on the Wisconsin. Here, also, fifty-four miles from 
Milwaukee, is the junction of the La Crosse with the 
Fond du Lac Railroad. I now left on this road for 
Fond du Lac, which lies thirty miles east of north 
from this point. We now pass through a gently 
rolling prairie country, with timber sufficient for farm 
purposes. Vegetable matter was deeper in the cut- 
tings; and lime boulders gave way to calcareous grav- 
el and a black prairie soil, composed of finely com- 
minuted mineral substances, and some muck. Here 
were the largest corn fields I had yet seen, and such 
prairie grass as here covered the surface cannot be 
beat with us without the aid of liquid manure.— 
Strange as it may seem, this wild, broad-leaf prairie 
grass, when fed by cattle, is succeeded by a monster 
o—_ of June grass (agrostis eid with white 
clover. 

Fond du Lac is one of those fast-growing towns, 
where business is of more account than fine buildings. 
Here are timber yards on a large scale; and a large 

utry trade now centers here. The best of spring 
ater is obtained here by boring artesian wells, only 
seventy feet deep. Steamers run daily from this place 
to Green Bay, touching at Oshkosh, and going through 
locks at the outiet of the lake. Oshkosh is now a 
very growing place, with a large array of steam saw 
mills, and a monstrous trade in pine lumber, it being 
situated at the mouth of the Fox and Wolf rivers, 
which communicate both with the best farming and 
the best pine land country in Wisconsin. The rail- 
road to Frond du Lac is now being extended alon 
the west bank of the lake to osh. I learne 
here at Fond du Lac that the best and heaviest tim- 
bered land, oak, maple, &c., is about midway between 
this place and Sheboygan, on Lake Michigan; that 
the mucky soil is deep and rich as the forest is tall 
and heavy; and that the roots of the trees descend so 
directly into the earth, that the ag may run close 
to the trees; hence, by girdling the trees, crops may 
be put in before they art cut down. 

It was astonishing to see, at the large hotels here, 
such a host of travelers both some. rom and going 
to the hyperborean north. We left here in the morn- 
ing, with two car loads of passengers, and two car 
loads of pine lumber. At the junction on the La 
Crosse road were three passenger cars, already two- 
thirds filled with passengers from the west and north- 
west. Although many of our penne went west, 
the animated stream east to Milwaukee did not di- 
minish. This La Crosse Railroad is now in running 
order over sixty miles, with a branch to Waupun 
and the Fond du Lac Road as feeders, It is now 
nearly completed to Portage, on the Wisconsin, and 
is in pro all the way to the Mississippi at La 
Crosse. It is to be a great trunk with many brancher, 
from the all fertile north and west, which one day is 
to contribute, more than any other road, both to the 
internal and export trade of Milwaukee. 

Left Milwaukee on the 24th of June, in the Lake 
Shore morning train, for Chicago. Although a 
steamer had just left with ae for the same 
place, yet we had five cars so well filled that at Ra- 
cine there were not seats — for all Many were 
from Green Bay, Oshkosh, Fond da Lae, Sep a 
City, Madison, &.. &e. At the Chi depot the 
omnibuses could not contain “4 i oA gy Pm 
hence many carri now gained a owever, 
I felt it to be 3 Christian daty to return good for 
evil, and take the Southern train. The females in 
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my charge over-ruled; and we took the Michigan 
Central, after a hu:ried dinner at that great caravan- 
sary, the Tremont House. Left the Magical City of 
the Lakes, with its side-walks encumbered with 
bricks and mortar, at 4 P. M. At night-fall, in a 
close, hot evening, we were past the scrub oak and 
pine region, into the dense forest of slender, decidu- 
ous trees, between Terre Coupie and Niles. At Niles 
we got some cups of tea, in which the tonic proper- 
ties were so far extinct, that it would have served 
well to aid an emetic. As the night grew cool we 
slept well, reaching Detroit at 5 A.M. While cross- 
ing the river we partook of a comme ¢a breakfast. 
On the Canada side the cars were nearly filled, with 
one exception, which was empty and locked. Our 
ladies, like all of mother Eve's sex, would see the in- 
side of that car. I went to the tall conductor in 
uniform. He said that car was tabood until the oth- 
ers were full. Divining his meaning, I said that the 
woman at the door was as much of a lady as a no- 
bleman’s wife, and that her being a little fast was not 
her fault but her misfortune, and to be attributed to 
her last five years in the fust west. He smiled, and 
started immediately to unlock the door. After we 
were seated, it came to me, but not before, that our 
car was kept for the elite after the unwashed are 
provided for. 

There are beautiful farms near Detroit, in Canada; 
but as you progress along the shores of Lake St. 
Clair, the country is lew and wet. In some places 
are marshes covered with aquatic grass for miles in 
extent; but a fine country opens after you reach the 
Grand River at London. Between this place and 
Hamilton I saw the best improved wheat farms I 
had before seen west of the State of New York. I 
also noticed an improvement at the railroad cuttings. 
The deep, calcareous clay banks were stone drained, 
so as to prevent their washing; and clover was mak- 
ing a good stand on the sloping banks at an angle of 
more than 60°. 

We saw nothing of Hamilton from the railroad, as 
it waz hidden by an intervening hill. At St. Cath- 
erine’s, on the Welland Capal, were many fore and 
aft vessels. We passed the truly great suspension 
bridge without any sensible vibration. Jaded and 
tired, we were hardly sorry that we had missed one 
train when we entered the neat Central House. Here 
ever blessed water relieved us trom dust and perspi- 
cation; then such a supper, so neat, so well fitted to 
the wants and whims of the creature; the landlady, 
in spotless white, at the head of her serving maids; 
nothing wus lacking, all was anticipated. Compari- 
sons are invidious; but I take it no hotel is well kept 
when the host and his lady are invisible. As their 
presence sharpens the dull faces of the servants, so it 
warms and gives flavor to the tea, adds aroma and 
takes off the burned pea taste from the coffee, and 

uts the nub on everything, as it did here, at the 
Suspension Bridge Central House. After tea, we 
took a stroll to the engulphed river, where we had a 
view, more bold than picturesque, of the whirlpool 
below, the little steamer at her wharf above, and the 
great falls beyond. At 84 P. M. we left for Buffalo. 
A commissioner took our checks, and for twenty-five 
cents each, agreed to set us down, bag and baggage, 
at our next of kin in Buffalo. When we arrived it 
rained hard, and the ever zealous mass filled the two 
or three omnibuses; but our man, true to his trust, 
got us acarriage. He said it was a German festival, 





~ —= 
and that they had appropriated all the "busses. We 
received in the carriage with us a quiet English 
from Canada, who had not the Yankee impetuosit 
to mount the last ‘bus. I admired her culm, par 
self-possession, as it contrasted funnily with the some. 
what distrait, if not fidgetty, disappointment in 
charge. But all’s well that ends well. Our kin were 
at the door to receive us at 10 P. M. §. W.~Bu/: 
falo, June 27. 


THE WHEAT CROP IN SENECA COUNTY. 


Epitors or THE Genesee Farmer.—As I have 
made a commencement in wheat harvest, I, according 
to promise, give you what information I can t- 
ing tue crop, and am sorry to say that the Soules 
wheat is very much injured by the midge—more go 
on my farm than I have ever seen before; and I make 
no doubt it is the same everywhere. Owing to the 
rains last year in harvest, labor was kept back at least 
two weeks, and, of course, wheat was later in be} 
sown than any time since we had midge. This, 
think, is the cause why the midge is so destructive 
this season. 

The Mediterranean wheat around here seems to be 
good; but I am told that on black, damp soils, it is 
very much hurt by midge. We had a severe thunder 
storm last Saturday, with tremendous wind and rain, 
which prostrated the heavy wheat very much. We 
got in our clover hay in fine order. As for timothy, 
there was little to get in. It may be called a total 
failure hereabouts; seareely any headed out. Farm 
ers who can save any seed should do it. Our oats, 
barley, and corn, have done finely since the hot 
weather set in; and we have had enough rain, and 
now more than we want. Wheat has ripened re 
markable uneven here. Part of a field is ripe, and 
part as green as it ever was—the green nearly all ta 
ken by the midge. 

What can be the reason that the timothy did not 
head out ? It was good in the early part of the sea- 
son, and bid fair for a large crop; but when six te 
eight inches high, it stopped getting any taller, or 
showing heads, and so remains unless pastured of. 

Can you inform us if the midge is doing damage in 
the Western States? Yours, truly, 

Joun Jounstox. 


P. S.—Very few pity the farmer when he meets 
with losses; but if any city had lost half as much b 
fire or flood as the farmers in Western New Yo 
lost last harvest by rain, all the cities in the Union 
would have vied with each other in sympathizing and 
subscribing to their relief; but we farmers don't even 
get their sympathy. Let any man look at our pros 
trate wheat, and half destroyed by midge, and I 
not see how they can rejoice. J. I. 











Live on Crover—One of our agricultural exchan- 
ges contains a communication from a farmer, who ree 
ommends sprinkling clover that has been eut and par- 
tially dried with lime slaked to powder, when it # 
put into the barn. 

The writer says that he has repeatedly tried it, and 
the result is the clover comes out in the winter in g 
condition, and that cattle eat it readily, and thrive 
well upon it. It is a mode new to us, but it may 
useful to know it, The lime must act as an absorbent, 
and take up the superabundant moisture of the hey, 
and thus prevent its heating and fermentation.— Main 
Farmer. 
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CONDITION AND PROFITS OF AGRICULTURE IN 
CONNECTICUT. ; 


Most of our farmers begin with small means. The 
ancestral farm, if subdivided, would be too small to 
meet their views. To purchase one a debt is incurred, 
and though this is soon cancelled by diligence and 
economy, yet that liberal expenditure in improvements 
which would render farming in the highest degree 
pleasant and profitable, is prevented. The education 
of children and their establishment there employs the 
surplus fands. Thus great wealth is rarely obtained, 
bat a comfortable support is secured. 

How is this done on a farm of one hundred and fifty 
acres, which is a fair average for this section? A good 
farm, well located, with tolerable building, will cost 
aout forty dollars per acre. One-third may be in 
wood, of different ages, and will furnish fuel, fencing, 
and building timber, and a surplus for sale. The re- 
maining hundred aeres will furnish a few small fields 
for the plow, and keep about thirty head of cattle. 
These may be fifteen cows, one pair of oxen, a horse, 
and about a dozen head of young cattle. Thirty acres 
meadow with cornstalks will winter them. The pro- 
duce of each cow will be about two hundred fifty 
pounds of cheese, at ten cents; fifty pounds of butter, 
at twenty cents; and a calf worth five dollars, making 
forty dollars as the income from each cow. As prices 
and seasons vary, we will take thirty-five dollars as 
the average, though many entire dairies rise much 
above the estimate. The growth of the young cattle 
will cover all losses on stock from age, accident, or 
disease, and furnish a pair of oxen or steers annually 
for sale, worth at least $130, besides beef for the famil 
and some surplus, which we will estimate at fifty dol. 
lars. The pigs and pork sold, besides home supply, 
may be set down at one hundred dollars. Another 
hundred may be added as the amount of poultry, fruit, 
— or turnips sold, as these items are very varia- 

le, and there are but few farms where some of them 
are not made available. Small fields, of a few acres 
each, will be devoted to corn, oats, rye, and buckwheat, 
and variable amounts will be disposed of, which we 
will also put at one hundred dollars. Grass and clover 
eeed, if raised, hay sold, wood and timber, will add, 
perhaps fifty dollars, Work done off the farm will pay 
the shoemaker, tailor, and blacksmith, and purchase 
new tools as needed. 

Now for the expenses We would set apart two 
hundred dollars to pay the store bills of a moderate- 
sized family; also, to purchase salt for the dairy, plas- 
ter, and grass-seed, when purchased. A hired man for 
eight months will cost one hundred and twenty dollars, 
and a boy for the year, his clothes, perhaps twenty-five 
more. And a girl for the year (though her help is too 
often dispensed with), sixty dollars. Taxes and society 
expenses fifty dollars. Interest on $7,000 investment 





is $420. 
The account will then stand thus: 
Cr. 

SS aaeweee— CA ,  eeEEE $200 

Oxen and beef.._.____ 180 

ee 100 

Poultry and fruit..... 100 

Nha eI a 100 

Wood, &. ........... 50 

$1,055 

875 

Sarplus.. ......%180 


Extra expenses, such as new buildings, or repairs, 
traveling expenses, and education of children, unless 
other means exist to meet these, will deduct from these 
— Permanent improvements, such as drains and 

eavy walls, must stand on the credit side. Also, the 





farmer gets his rent, fuel, and almost entire an 
for his family from his farm. By our schedule, he re- 
ceives full interest on his capital, the support of his 
family, and one hundred and eighty dollars. If he has 
interest to pay, unless his family is such that he can 
dispense with some of the hired labor, he may find it 
diffieult to make both ends mect. But the fact that 
many hard working men do run in debt for farms, and 
pay for them, and in middle life find themselves the 
possessors of good homesteads, prepared to educate 
and establish their children, is proof that farming is 
reasonably profitable. A more pleasant position would 
surely be one free from debt, with a surplus fund from 
which to draw for extra expenses; and we should ad- 
vise to buy less land and cultivateit morehighly. We 
consider our farmer as an improving one and blessed 
with health, his surplus receipts will notlie idle. Ju- 
diciously invested in improvements they will pay more 
than six percent, and add tothe netincome of the farm. 
The fact that many with no extra advantages in the 
market, but in the common routine of farming, do more 
than we have estimated, is settled. Others by supply- 
ing the demand for some kind of fancy stock, or meet- 
ing a very favourable market for their produce, acquire 
sudden gains, and feel some of the excitements of those 
engaged in trade, but simply legitimate farming sup- 
ports well those who practice it well. 

True, close economy is aimed at in everything, and 
the utmost care taken that no loss shall accrue, except 
in one department. There is a neglect of the manure 
heap, which has been truly called the “farmer’s mine,” 
and because its most subtle and valuable elements are 
invisible, they are often allowed to escape. 

With more knowledge directing a better practice in 
this particular, we confidently predict that we chall no 
longer have to import butter and grain into Connecti- 
eut. From facts like these, with a system of agricul- 
ture now but imperfectly developed, may not the young 
farmers of Connecticut feel assured that when more 
science shall be combined with his labors, with the 
consequently improved condition of his homestead, 
which euch means will naturally produce, that he has 
before him every encouragement to engage in his hon- 
orable pursuit, with a manly fortitude, and an unwa- 
vering confidence of success, and of obtaining the inde- 
pendence and happiness for which he justly aspires ?— 
Homestead. 


Wore Daistes anp Canapa TulstLEs.—I perceive 
the white daisies are making sad inroads on our mea- 
dows in this vicinity, and as I am deeply interested, 
1 would like to learn the most certain means of extir- 
pating them. I have, this season, for the first time, 
gone through my meadows and pulled up many, yet 
I see more of them than I wish. I would the 
simple question, whether they come from the seed 
annually, or whether the roots remain through the 
winter for successive years, They are a very unprof- 
itable plant, as they will crowd the grasses entirely 
out, and no kind of animal that I have ever noticed 
eat them, even when well cured and housed. 

Canada thistles are another pest, but as so7much 
has been written and spoken about them of late years, 
I will say in short, that to mow them when in full 
bloom, has been, with me, the most, successful “means 
of destroying them, though not to my entire satisfac- 
tion. D.—Gates. 














Bucxwueat ror Fopper.—The Maine Farmer 
has found, that wnen buckwheat is cat and cured as 
soon as the kernel is filled, horses like it as well as 
they do clover hay, and eat the whole equally as well 
as they do that fodder. 
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HYDRAULIC - RAMS, : 

Eps. Genesrt Farmer:—Do you know anything 
about the Hydraulic Ram—its principles of constrac- 
tion and action; and whether it answers the expecta- 
tions of those who have used them. I have a stream 
about one hundred rods from my house and farm 
buildings, and I have been told that by means of a 
hydraulic ram the water would force itself up into 
the barn yard—some fifty feet higher than the stream. 
This seems to me almost impossible—but in this age 
of steam and telegraph, it will hardly do to say any- 
thing is impossible—so I thought I would write to 
you and tind out the truth of the matter. James 

aRRISON—Huron District, C. W. 

At first sight it seems “impossible” that water 
should “ force itself up” to a higher point, but a little 
examination will satisfy the most skeptical that the 
thing can be done. In fact it has been done for 
thousands of years. The Hydraulic Ram is not a 
new invention. It does not belong to this boasting 
“nineteenth century,”—this “age of steam and tele- 
graph;” it was known to the ancient Romans and was 
more generally used for raising water in the time of 
Columella, than it isin this country at the present 


day. 

Hydraulic Rams are in successful operation in al- 
most every section of the country, and a visit to one 
of th m would do more to convince you of its effi- 
ciency than the most elaborate article. Some time 
ago we were on the farm of Mr. B. B. Krrtiann, of 
Greenbush, Rensselaer Co., N. Y., and found his barn 
yards and house supplied with a constant stream of 
cold, clear water, by means of a hydraulic ram, from 
a spring a quarter of a mile distant and sixty feet fall. 
Mr. K. intends forming a large tank or resevoir in 
his barn yard, and using the surplus water, together 
with the draining of the yards and buildings, for irri- 
gating purposes. We believe the city of Buffalo is 
Supplied with water by means of a hydraulic ram 
laid in the Niagara river near Black Rock. 

The accompanying engravings will give a good 
idea of the hydraulic ram. ‘The annexed cut repre- 
sents a vertical section of the ram. A, the air cham- 
ber; B the waste 
valve; ©, valve 
opening into the 
air chamber; D. 
the feed or driv- 
ing pipe; E, pi 
to convey dees 
ter where it is de- 
™ sired. The pipe 
D should be 30 
to 50 feet long, 
and from 1 to 2 inches calibre; the pipe E any length 
desired, and about half inch calibre. Lead pipe is 
commonly used. The circular figure on the left rep- 
sents the form of the waste valve. The waste valve 
is made to vibrate up and down thus: The water 
passes down the driving pipe D, and escapes at the 
waste valve B. Now, as any descending body in- 
creases in velocity and force every instant of its de- 
scent, the column of water descending in the driving 
pipe, quickly attains sufficient velocity and force to 
ift the waste valve; but the valve in rising, instantly 
stops the passage, and the whole momentum of the 
water strikes against*it and seeks relief, which is only 
found at the valve ©, through which a quantity of 








water is forced into the air chamber, where it ig con- 
fined by the closing of the valve. The momentum 
being thus expended, and the water at rest, the valye 
B drops by its own gravity, and is ready to start again, 
After repeated vibrations, the air chamber 
partly filled with water, compressing within a smal} 
space the air, which by its elasticity, reacts upon the 
water, and forces it up the pipe E to any desired ele. 
vation or distance. 

The following engraving gives a more distinct view 
of the ram, in operation. 








H, spring or brook. ©, drive or supply pipe, from 
spring to ram. G, pipe conveying water to house, or 
other point required for use. A, B, D, E, I, the ram 
J, the plank or other foundation to which the ram is 
pion 

The cost must of course depend upon the distance 
the water is carried. Lead pipe, 14 inch, can be pro- 
cured for about 15 cents a foot. ‘The price of a ram 
of a size fit for general use, is $25. 





Gass TizEs ror Roors.—Glass tiles for roofs will 
it is thought, come into use for certain purposes, and 
an improved mode of manufacturing them is proposed, 
namely, by pouring the glass when in a fluid state, 
into moulds, and then pressing them like clay tiles; 
after partially cooling, they are removed to the an- 
nealing overs, and when cold the tile is complete 
Glass tiles are not new, but those heretofore manufac- 
tured have been made by cutting a piece of crown 
sheet or plate glass to the required shape, then heat- 
ing and bending it. For many buildings devoted to 
particular purposes, such as for daguerreoty ping, con 
servatories, and the like, a roofing of glass tiles seems 
to be the very kind required. 





Ovr Ensoyments.—Mr. Rusk1y, in the new volume 
of his Modern Painters, says: “All real ard whole 
some enjoyments possible to man have been just as 
possible to him since first he was made of the earth 
as they are now, and they are possible to him chiefly 
in peace. To watch the corn grow and the blossom 
set, to draw hard breath over plowshare and spade, 
to read, to think, to love, to hope, to pray—these are 
the things to make man happy; they have always had 
the power of doing these—they never will have the 





power to do more.” 
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ENGLISH HORSE-BEANS. 


Messrs. Epvrrors:—In your July number, a cor- 
respondent “ D.,” inquires what kind or kinds of beans 
the English farmers feed their horses, and whether 
they have ever been tried in this country, and with 
what success? 

The English horse-bean is quite a different kind 
from any sort usually cultivated in this country. 
They grow on an upright, stiff, woody stalk. I have 
occasionally seen them in gardens, grown under the 
name of coffee beans. There are at least four differ- 
ent varieties grown in England, differing somewhat in 
ize, color, &c. 

The late Mr. Wessrer, on his return from Eng- 
land, some fifteen years ago, brought with him a 
large variety of agricultural seeds, for distribution. 
I received samples of some twenty varieties. Amon 
the let was one quart each of four varieties of the 
horse-bean. I had an acre and one-quarter of light, 
sandy soil plowed, for the pu of as beans, 
one acre of which was planted with a colored garden 
bean, for Messrs. Breck, seedsmen, Boston. On the 
acre I raised eighteen bushels, for which I received 
$54, or three dollars per bushel. The quarter of an 
acre was planted with the horse-beans, in drills, two 
feet distant. They came up well, and grew finely 
till the “long, yellow days of July and August,” when 
they wilted badly, and most of the leaves fell off. 
The crop was of little value. One corner of the 

iece was a deep, moist soil. Here they did much 
etter. I planted some for one or two years after, 
but upon the whole, came to the conclusion, that in 
regions where we can usually raise Indian corn, it is 
hardly worth while for a farmer to bother either his 
head or hands about horse-beans. However, if “D.,” 
or any others, wish to try the experimént, for their 
benefit I will quote from the late Mr. Cotman’s 
European Agriculture. He said: “The land most 
suited to beans is a strong, rich loam; and a clay soil 
is congenial to them. Nearly seventy bushels have 
been obtained from an acre; sixty is a large crop. 
Ordinarily, however, they do not exceed thirty van 8 
els. Here they are sown early—in February or early 
in March, and ripen late. * * * They are usu- 
ally drilled ten or twelve inches asunder, with the in- 
tervals hoed, and sometimes two feet or two and a 
half feet apart, and then carefully cultivated between 
the rows. The land, in such case, is commonly highly 
manured, the manure being rotted barn manure, 
spread and plowed in; and, being kept as clean from 
weeds as possible, there is a fine preparation for 
wheat. Of crops which ripen their seeds, few are less 
exhausting to the soil than beans. The crop of beans 
here {in England) is certainly most valuable, in a cli- 
mate where Indian corn will not grow; but it seems, 
in all respects, much inferior to that inestimable and 
useful product, the value of which, in my estimation, 
and the more I see of foreign husbandry, is continu- 
ally rising, * * * {f tried the cultivation of 
English horse-beans more than once in the United 
States; but they were always, in the time of flower- 
ing, destroyed by a small, black fly, which they seemed 
to attract in an extraordinary degree, and which 
stripped the stems completely of their foliage.” 

And now, Mr. Editor, perhaps you, or some of your 
correspondents, can give us a more favorable sto 
respecting the horse bean. If so, just pass it aroun 
Lavi Bartiert.—/Vurner, N. 


6 ee cultivation of his present cro 





AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM OHIO. 


Eps. Genesee Farmer:—The weather remains very 
‘hot and dry in this vicinity still, so hot that perhaps 
oats will ripen faster than they should to fill well, al- 
though early sowed oats are out of danger, and this 
may reason that early sowing almost alwaye does the 
best, as they or get well filled before the dry 
weather sets in. In this respect, I think early sowing 
worthy the attention of farmers, unless we happen to 
have a “weeping sky,” as we did one ago. 

Many pieces jof oats will be ready for the scythe 
during the coming week; and they are sontenly good. 
The present prospect is 7 ® *~ more an 
average crop on prairie soi rice ranging from 
twenty-five to thirty cents per bushel. 

The price of corn is slowly rising, which increases 
the hopes of the farmer, an him to a more 
which, in 
most p well, considering the time of 
planting, which ranged from the 20th of April to the 
middle of June; and then, in many instances, the 
pigeons took much of it out. The “wild pigeon” has 
almost become the “tame pigeon” now; cherries, ber- 
ries, and fancy fruits generally, suffered much from 
these feathered visitors. 

The present wheat and rye crops are about all cut, 
and many of them already secured. There is not as 
much complaint of the insect as there has been for a 
few years past. Flour is rising in price, and tends 
from $6.00 to $6.50, and upward for “extra brands;” 
and there is a probability that wheat will rise with it. 
There is very little selling now, except some “South- 
ern white wheat,” and that at private sales mostly. * 

Clover is all secured nearly, and much of the grass, 
which is a very go0d crop the present season. We 
have had the best “hay weather” during the present 
haying that we have had for a number of years past; 
and if it continues the same through harvest, it will 
be an “excellent time” for securing all kinds of grain. 

Potatoes look very well, although some rain would 
help them much, especially on high, clayey soil. 

fT bave observed no difference, as yet, in my exper- 
iments on potatoes, except in the cultivation; those 
cultivated well during their “younger days,” are much 
the largest in tops. appears to be no percep- 
tible difference between the —— of “large and 
small” potatoes as to the growth of the tops. Ashes 
has not made any difference noticeable on potatoes; 
while upon a quarter of an acre of corn, where a 
handful was put into the hill at the time of planting, 
the corn is nearly all tasseled, and the adjoining has 
just began, and is much the weakest. Here there 

as been a difference to be seen from the time the 
corn first peeped forth; it has always presented a 
rank, green and healthy gigs 

On a piece of oats of about five acres, one-half 
corn stubble plowed in, and the rest buckwheat stub- 
ble plowed in, there is a great difference in the ripen- 
ing—about five days I should think. What is the 
cause? The soil appears to be the same. Can it. 
be attributed to the corn stalks? Epwin Woot- 
veRrTon.—Milan, Ohio, July 21, 1856. 





aces, looks ve 





TuicknEss or A Manure Hear.—“E i * 


says Boussincavtt, “has shown that the thickness of 
a dung heap ought not to exceed from about four 
feet and a half to about six feet anda half; it ought 
certainly never to exceed the latter amount.” 
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AERATION OF THE SOIL. 
——— 


We have no objection to the definition of the term 
aeration, in an agricultural sense, which we recently 
met with in a contemporary journal, viz: a “free expo- 
sure of the soil to atmospheric influences.” But when 
that same journal proceeds to assert, unqualifiedly, that 
“the great object of culture is the aeration of the soil,” 
we cannot so readily assent to the conclusion. If it 
had been said that this was the paramount object on 
some kinds of soils, the proposition would have pre- 
sented an entirely different phase. No such discrimi- 
nation is made, | Peoaetped ¢ the dogma must be taken 
as applicable alike to the loosest sands or the most te- 
nacious cla 

Now what farmer who has “combined observation 
with practice, does not know that soils of different 
character require different treatment. The most thor- 
ough working of a clay soil, or a “free exposure to at- 
mospheric influences”—such as is effected by the fal- 
lowing system—is highly beneficial. But would the 
constant plowing or tilling of a sandy plain be attended 
with like results? Would such a soil grow richer or 
poorer by the operation? Suppose the noted ‘market 
gardeners” of West Cambridge had a piece of ground 
which was to lie unoccupied y a crop for one season: 
would they prefer that it should be plowed eight inches 
deep every week, or left with no wore tillage than was 
necessary to prevent the growth of weeds? 

We have admitted the benefit of the aeration of te- 
nacious soils. If the peculiar’constitution of such soils, 
as compared with sands, is duly considered, the reasons 
for different practice will be apparent. Clay is a sed- 
imentary deposit, consisting of inorganic and organic 
elements, their relative proportions varying with dif- 
ferent localities. Chemical analysis has shown that in 
many instances clay is rich in vegetable food, but that 
it is in an unavailable econdition—unavailable to the 


oa > , . SS __S 
‘In treating sandy soils, very nice mang : 

required, exactly the reverse A that enue a 
= In cultivating the latter, our object is to ed 
and render as pliable as possible, for which Purpose we 
plow repeatedly, dress with long, half-rotted manup, 

and burn the surface to ashes. On sands we plow of 
little, and sow the seed immediately after the plow, ao 
as to receive the benefit of the moisture, which is 
brought to the surface—repeatedly roll and consolidate 
by every means in our power, until we so force the 
particles together as to enable the soil to retain the 
moisture better.”—Boston Cultivator. 


GATHERING CLOVER SEED. 


A correspondent of the Valley Farmer, one of 
our very best agricultural papers, published at Louis. 
ville, Ky., gives the following plan for making a cheap 





and simple machine for gathering clover seed: 


“We once made and used for many years, a very 
simple machine for gathering clover heads, with which 
a man and horse can go over and gather the seed from 
double the quantity of land in a day that he can eu 
over with a seythe; and when the heads only are gath- 
ered, they require no other labor, except drying, to pre- 
pare them to run through the balling and cleaning 
machine. Any tolerable workman can make one of 
these machines in two days. It is upon the following 
plan: 

“Make an ordinary sled with the sides or runners 14 
inches wide, and 6 feet 6 inches long. These may be 
placed 5 or 6 feet apart, and seeured together with two 
cross pieces only at the back end, leaving the forward 
part open to the length of 3} or 4 feet; then a box is 
made to nearly fill the width between the runners 
The box is 4 feet long and 15 inches deep, with the 
| forward end open. To the cross pieces at the bottom 











plant partly from the densivy of the clay, and partly | of the box, at the forward end, teeth of hard wood are 
from the presence of unwholesome acids or compounds, | secured so as to project about 12 inches; they should 
The farmer uses language not inappropriate when he | be $of an inch thick and 1 inch wide on top, and made 
says the soil needs “sweetening.” From its compact- | 4 quarter of an inch narrower or beveling on the under 
nes, it is also less permeable to heat, and, in common | side. These teeth are placed three-sixteenths of an 





parlance, needs “warming.” It contains more or less 
carbon, which, by “exposure to atmospheric influen- 
ces,” is united with oxygen, producing heat, and a sim- 
ilar combination ef oxygen with the acids destroys 


| inch apart, so as to formacomb. If the upper sides 
| of the teeth were capped with hoop-iron neatly fitted, 
it would be better. The box is hung between the 
| sides of the sled upon two gudgeons or pins two 


them. Thus a clay soil is both sweetened and warmed inches in diameter, just as a cannon is hung in its ear- 


by tillage, the vegetable food being thereby brought 
into a condition for the nourishment of living plants. 

Again, it has been proved that clays have a stron 
affinity for nitrogen, or, at least, for nitric acid al 
ammonia. By exposure tothe atmosphere, its power 
of absorbing whatever of these elements may be 
brought in contact with it, is increased. 

In all these particulars clays differ from sands, 
Sands are comparatively destitute of plant food, and 
they have no power to attract it. They are easily 
— by the atmosphere and rains, and the solu- 

le elements are exhaled or washed out of them. Here 
you have not a body of latent food which requires at- 
mospheric action to elaborate it; what there is in the 
soil has in most cases been artificially placed there, and 
the object is to prevent it from being decomposed fast- 
er than it can} be taken up by crops.) We want to 
lessen rather than increase, atmospheric action. The 
constant plowing by which we develop the food of 
plants that is locked up in tenacious clays, would burn 
out - dissipate the scanty supply of those elements 
in sands, 


We cannot better illustrate the difference which 
should be observed in the cultivation of clays and 
sands, than by quoting the following language, the au- 
thorship of which we regret to be unable to give: 


riage. 
| With two handles four feet long, secured to the box 
| and projecting behind, the box may be moved on the 
pins so as to raise or lower the teeth to adapt them to 
| clover of any height. A man with a horse can strip 
| the heads from four or five acres of clover in a day 
with this machine, and collect it in a box.” 


8 ee 0 me 


Cause or THE Farure or Waeat 1x New Ene- 
LAND.—TIhe Homestead, published at Hartford, Ct, 
in a series of excellent articles on Connecticut Agri- 
culture, remarks: “Wheat was formerly cultivated 
with great success, but of late years is rarely sown. 
The diminution of the forests, allows the winds fall 
scope, and the fields are often deprived of their warm 
white blanket, and tender plants perish. We must 
attribute the partial failure of this crop more to this 
cause than to any exhaustion of the soil.” 





To Kit Canana Taisttrs—An experienced 
farmer says he has found from experience that a 
heavy crop of buckwheat, followed by a crop of oats 
seeded with clover, will almost entirely eradicate the 
Canada thistle. 
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PROTECTION TO PRAIRIE FARMS. 


Wusn I saw the prairie land for the first time, it 
struck me very forcibly, and I have often thought of 
it since, how much more comfortable the inhabitants 
might be if they would plant hedges or wide belts of 
trees to screen them from cold winter winds, and also 
be a protection to their crops, especially fruit. If each 
owner of one or two hundred acres of land would plant 
their boundaries or division lines with belts of trees, 
eay from twenty to one hundred feet wide, they would 
find it to their advantage and comfort. 

Besides the protection, the trees would, in a few 
ears, when large enough to thin dut, be valuable for 
rewood or timber. An objector might say, “It would 

be very expensive to procure and plant such wide belts 
af trees.” To such I would reply, that many kinds, 
one year old (which is large enough), could be import- 
ed very cheap from the English and French nurseries, 
by the 1,000, such-as elms, ash, maples, beech, birch, 
linden, larch, alder, &c. Agents in New York city 
would order them on application. 

The ground should a plowed a nag previous to 
planting, and well worked through the summer, with 
or without a crop, as most convenient. The following 
spring put in plants from three to six feet apart; those 
which make largest growth, such as elms, ce, plant on 
the back line, and so on with the different sizes, so as 
to have the lowest growing kinds inside or front; the 
last or inside row it would be well to plant with ever- 
greens, say Norway spruce, because it is a faster grow- 
er than evergreens generally, and small plants can be 
obtained cheap. 

Osage orange, locust and chestnut being fast grow- 
era, would be desirable to mix with the above-named 

b 
Another plan would be to procure seeds of any of 

the fast-growing kinds of trees, grow them in beds in 
the garden one year, and then transplant them in the 
belts and screens, But there would be failures and 
disappointments, and it might not prove as cheap and 
satisfactory as to import them. 

But the quickest mode of obtaining a screen for pro- 
tection, would be to procure cuttings of some of the 
free and strong-growing varieties of the willow, such 
as Salix triandra, S. Beveridgii, S. Purpurea, ete. which 
grow from forty to sixty and seventy feet high, and 
very rapidly, too, in a deep, moist soil, and very suit- 
able, no doubt, to much of the prairie land. This, 
however, would not be so valuable for general purpo- 
se3, when grown, as elm, maple, ete., but would make 
ite growth in about half the time. 

For protit and quick growth combined, there is 
nothing probably equal to the common yellow locust 
(Robinia Pseudasacia); it will not only make a fine 
belt for protection in a short time, but for fencing 
posts and durable timber (especially ship-building) 
nothing equals it ; and i: has always commanded a high 
price; and I think a portion of the western prairies 
might be planted with it, as a profitable investment. 
It is said there are two kinds, one durable and the 
other not; but I know of only onc kind. It is possible, 
if grown on deep, rich, mucky soils, the timber would 
be coarse grained, spony, and notas curable. Cartes 
Downine.— Newbury, N. Y., in the Tra,sactions of the 
Illinois Agricultural Society. 

Finatrry on Cavava Tursties anp Wuire Dalstes.— 
A friend informs us on the authority of Willard Day, 
Esq., of Brooklyn, that these nuisances may be destr..yed 

once mowing, if done during a warm rain. Mr. Dis¥ 
has satisfied himself of this by repeated successful ex- 
ei. The principle of its action, no doubt, lies 











Sow Turnirs.—Farmers, if you have a vacant 
piece of ground, where worms or pigeons have des- 
troyed the crop first sown, replace it with turnips. 
You will find them of great benefit to your stock in 
the coming winter and spring. You need not be 
afraid to sow them until the 10th of August; and I 
have had them ripen fit for use when sown later. 

The turnip succeeds best in rich, loamy, open soil, 
while the application of manure may greatly increase 
the crop, amongst which guano and rape dust, mixed 
with common salt, are the best; but if the soil is poor, 
or the season dry, apply farm-yard manure thoroughly 
mixed with soil. 

Of the different varicties, the Swedish turnip is, 
perhaps, the best for feeding. It contains about 
eighty per cent. of water, as given by Scnusier, and 
a good proportion of starch, gum and sugar. If you 
have neglected to plant some carrots for feed, supply 
their place with turnips E. Wooivertox.—Milan, 
Ohio, July 21, 1856. 


Remarks.—It is too late to sow Swedish turnips 
or ruta bagas. As our esteemed correspondent says, 
they are the most nutritious; but they should be sown 
the first week in July. The common white turni 
will do well sown the first week in August. e 
would second the hint of our correspondent. Eps. 





Foop ror Hirses— Messrs. Editors:—At the 
Marquis of Londonderry’s collieries the pit and wagon 
horses are fed as follows: 


PIT AND FARM HORSES. = 
Hay for each horse, per day, .............-...- 11 pounds. 
Oats and beans, Oo  ehineinbanedietetinds 23 « 
Steam Feed, 
ac ccehieemrepsneeemicsinanniticiaidisiriedteningeiunigtlanbien an 
IE tndinrtee bahia ddiaineaenntetateibatel 3 © 
Eh nncsnidhesacencaneesmmiaeaita 1% * 
Total daily allowance,............--.. 29)4 pounds, } 
WAGON HORSES. 
ee, eS ee ae 12 pounds. 
TEI: Mu 6 
Steam Feed. 
Sa saseiciscoegeepeneeenedinttihabeectetiiniahabiibiaiatal $ « 
IL isthe ocsnisanlbiaieianntineeeibbniaahtaiebnnaiianddies $s ¢ 
PE) uncvacbuntininarecbatdleneiansietoes 1% « 
Total daily allowance,................ 333¢ pounds. * 


The hay is cut into half inch chaff; the oats and 
beans are crushed; in the evening the steamed food 
is given. ‘Two bushels of corn (oats and beans,) and 
98 pounds of hay are found sufficient for the pit and 
farm horses weekly; and 2 bushels of corn (oats and 
beans,) and 112 pounds of hay for the wagon horses 
weekly. Joun I’1ckEr1nc—Circleville, Ohio, 





Hay ror Cows in Summer.—An observing, intelli- 
gent and successful farmer informs us that he is in the 
practice of feeding his cows with hay in summer, par 
ticularly if the season is such as to afford flush pas- 
tures. His reason is that a full, rapid, and vigorous 
growth of grass gives to cattle that feed upon it a de 
sire for something to absorb the excess of the juice of 
their food. Dry hay they devour greedily, and though 
in ever so small quantities, evidently with the most 
beneficial effects. Every farmer must have observed 
that, in dry seasons, horees, cattle and sheep keep in 
good condition upon herbage parched and apparent) 
scant, while in wet seasons, in al] pastures, though » | 
ways full, the process of fattening with them was slow. 
Dry fodder in such cases is required to give substance 


the decay of the roots consequent upon the filling | ard tenacity to the green, and can be profitably used 


of the hollow stems with water.—Homestead. 


by s‘eeding it to cattle —Newburg Telegraph, 
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“BEWARE OF DOGS.” 


Tue Homestead, published at Hartford, Conn., dis- 
courses as follows about dogs: 


“The social position of dogs among us is somewhat 
dubious. The dog is justly esteemed the most faithful 
and sagacious of brutes, approaching nearest in capa- 
city to the human family, and perhaps more character- 
istically distinguished even than human nature, by the 
virtues of patience, constancy, gratitude and magna- 
nimity. Natural historians love to dwell on his at- 
tachment to man, and on the bias his disposition re- 
ceives from his association with different classes of 
men-—savage and blood-thirsty among savages, gentle 
and affectionate among the civilized. With anecdote 
collectors, novelists and poets, and as a study for ani. 
mal painters, the dog is an especial favorite. Sculp- 
tors represent him at the feet of female figures, as an 
emblem of constancy. He is the companion of child- 
hood, the faithful and beloved old family friend. On 
the other hand, the standard of contemptuous reproach 
and bitter detestation, whether of vulgar profanity or 
higher literature, is the term dog. ‘Is thy servant a 
dog?’ said the old Assyrian warrior, in indignant de- 
nial of an imputed wrong. And we find Shylock com- 
plaining, 

* He called me misbeliever,fcut-throat, dog, 


And spurned me, as he would a stranger cur, 
Over the threshold.’ 


“The old German emperors used to compel certain 
criminals of high rank to carry a dog on their shoul- 
ders from one town to another, as a punishment the 
most humiliating and ridiculous. Though this senti- 
ment dog-ward originated in the abhorrence with 
which the orientals regard the dog—in those countries 
a fierce and filthy outcast—yet there have always 
been disreputable curs enough among domesticated 
dogs to perpetuate those execrations which the better 
class of dogs might fairly resent. 

“We have no intention of describing the different 
species of dogs. Our interest is a local one. In New 
England, while there are a few hounds, setters, point- 
ers, and terriers, well-bred and well-trained animals 
of considerable value, and a greater number of watch 
dogs and other staid and respectable house-hold pets, 
the great majority are noisy, disagreeable and danger- 
ous brutes, ill-fed and ill-treated by their owners, 
kicked and cursed by every one else; doomed to a life 
of continual skulking, on the watch to anticipate the 
scavenger, and too frequently the butcher, till patience 
ceases to be a virtue; the rope, arsenic, or cold lead, 
puts a sudden end to a villainous life; and, though 
sometimes subjected to a posthumous nuisance for a 
few weeks, the public rejoices. The increase of such 
animals has of late been frightfully rapid, and all the 
vexations and annoyances attendant on the “unkempt 

and unkenneled” beasts, have also rapidly multiplied. 
Dog fights, cases of persons and valuable animals badly 
bitten, and instances of hydrophobia, are not unfre- 
quent. Respectable dogs suffer in reputation and 
treatment from the viciousness of these scamps; and 
their owners, as well as the bitten and the barked at, 
have clamored for a law which should protect the use- 
ful and destroy the worthless, 

“But the greatest sufferers from dogs have been the 
farmers. In some districts sheep murder has been so 
constant and so mysterious as to result in the entire 


loss of the flocks; and throughout the State, the profit | this should ! 
of sheep and wool culture has been so much reduced | home stea? 
by the depredations of dogs, the business has been very | cows sh: 
generally abandoned. City markets are almost entire- | even i* 
ly supplied, when they are supplied at all, with mut- | bett: 
ton and lamb brought from out of the State. Farmers | on 
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tention to sheep-raising, have been therefo anxious 
for 2 protective lew. ° _ 

“Dog laws are no novelty. To go no fart! 
than the (English) ‘Chester’ of the Foret Sine 
fine of three shillings, or more than three times the 
value of a sheep in the money of that time Wa 
imposed on the owner of any dog not lawed, or - we 
should say, registered. And the zeal of the English to 
protect and foster their sheep and wool trade, has been 
more plainly manifested than their wisdom in laws Te- 
straining the ———— of wool, requiring that the 
dead should be buried in woolen shrouds, and by se 
vere and cruel laws against sheep-stealing. 

“The laws of Connecticut, and especially the act of 
1855, recognize a and happily the mixed character 
of our canine population, and, if well executed, would 
prove most beneficial to the dog themselves, By this 
statute, dogs are to be be made the protection of law 
so long as they keep or are kept within it. The owner 
of every dog three months old and upwards is to have 
his dog numbered and registered in the town clerk's 
office, and is subject to a tax of one dollar for every 
male, and five dollars for every female dog. Eve 
dog so registered and collared, is under the protection 
of law, and in case of his malicious destruction, his 
owner can recover, which at common law he jcould 
not, his full value. All dogs not registered, d&c., can 
be lawfully killed by any person at any time; but as 
people are not generally disposed to assume the ob 
noxious office of dog killer, the duty is made imperative 
en sheriffs and constables, But, of course, if caught 
in the act of killing sheep, or perpetrating any aet of 
violence, dogs may be summarily disposed of, whether 
registered or not. Furthermore, the dog’s certificate 
from the town clerk shall not avail him against a noto- 
riously and indisputably bad character, unless his own 
er becomes in some sort a surety for him. Dogs may 
be at once dispatched if their owners refuse to pay the 
tax levied on them, 

“There is also an applicationof the monies raised 
under this act to the relief of sheep owners. We un- 
derstand that there is some complaint that where the 
largest amount is raised, ¢. ¢, in the cities, it is least 
needed. This fault may, and we hope will, be quickly 
remedied. But the main features of the law are admi- 
rable, and ought to be continued and strictly enforced 
In Hartford it is working well. Little River fully at- 
tests the frail thread by which a law-breaking dog's 
life hangs; and children and ladies can walk the streets 
comparatively free from the apprehension of assau!' 
from these domestic ruffians, a! 
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How To Feep a Roapsrer tv Trave.ina.—Dr. 
Gazzo, of Louisiana, gives the Country Gentleman 
his experience with horses upon the road, to this effect: 


“J have tried two modes of traveling. I have 
waited in winter for breakfast, and then rode until 
ight, and have always found myself and horse very 
much worn down at the end of the day’s journey. My 
usual mode is to start two or three od a after day- 
ight, and travel about five miles an hour until eleven 
or twelve o'clock, depending in some measure on the 
distance of the stand or place that I wish to reach. In 
the winter season we generally rest from one to two 
hours, and can make our stopping place for the night 
in time, averaging forty-five to fifty miles per 
day. In the summer, J start at daylight, and ride till 
eleven or twelve, and rest till two or three. My horse 
is as fresh in the afternoon as in the forenoon, and I 
ean travel from fifty to fifty-five miles a day without 
much distress to myself or my horse. I give my horse 
as much food as he will eat during the night, but noth- 
ing in the morning in the way of feed, but always as 
much good water as he will drink. I have traveled as 
fast and as far, in the same time, as any other physi- 
cian in America, and I am well satisfied that the latter 
mode of traveling is greatly preferable to both horse 
and rider.” 


Gares 1x Cutckens.—My experience in raising chick- 
ens, teaches me to keep the hen-house clean and regu- 
larly swept; to visit the yard and keep that swept out 
also, for the space of five or six yards around the 
house, taking care that neither gras; nor weeds grow 
there during the year, and to smoke the hen-house re- 
peatedly during the summer. As soon as mychickens 
are hatched in the spring of the year, say March, I be- 
gin to smoke my young chickens every morning with 
strong tobacco smoke until they are almost large 
enough to fry. My mode of smoking is to have hovels 
large enough for one or two hens and their broods, not 
more. I have a trap door at one end of each hovel, 
and always make the smoke close enough to the door 
just so as not to burn the hovel; then you will have 
room in the other part of the hovel not to burn the 
ehickens, So treated, they will never have the gapes. 

Your obedient servant, Rosert Kent. 

Fluvanna Co., April 2, 1856.—Southern Planter. 


We can fully endorse the above, from experience, as 
an effectual remedy. We have seen it tried for several 
seasons. Sometimes, for experiment, a lot of chickens 
were left without smoking. In all such cases they have 
beer more or less diseased; but those that were daily 
amoked, almost uniformly did well.—LZouisville Jour, 


How to Catcu Suerr.—Never seize them by the 
wool on the back. It hurts them exceedingly, and 
in some cases has been known to kill them, particu- 
larly in hot weather, when they are large and fat. 
The best way is to avoid the wool altogether. Ac- 
custom yourself to catch them by the hind leg, or, 
what is still better, by the neck, placing one hand 
under the jaws, and the other on the neck, just 
back of the ears. By lifting up the head in this 
manner, a child may hold almost any sheep, without 
danger to the animal or himself. 


Mixture ror Marine Surep.—This preparation 
will not injure the value of the wool: To thirty spoon- 
fuls of linseed oi! add two ounces of litharge and one 
ounce of lampblack; unite them by boiling, and mark 
‘the aheep therewith, using a common paint brush, 














A HORSE WITH THE HEAVES. 


I rrrep all sorts of heave powders on my patient 
with no effect whatever. It is said that in a Reatene 
country this disease is unknown, and lime water was 
prescribed with no apparent advantage. Some one 
told me to give the horse ginger, and, strange to teli, i 
found that a table-spoonful of ginger given to the 
“General,” with his oats, would cure him for the day, 
in half an hour after he had eaten it; but on giving it 
daily, the effect soon ceased. It is a jockey’s remedy, 
and will last long enough to swap upon. Finally, I 
was advised to cut my horse’s fodder and give it alwa 
wet. I pa that course carefully, keeping the 
“General” tied with so short a halter that he could 
not eat his bedding, giving him epee hay and 
meal three times a day, and never more than a bucket 
of water at a time, 

He improved rapidly. I have kept him five years, 
making him a factotwm—carriage horse, saddle horse, 
plow and cart horse—and he bids fair to remain use- 
ful for five years to come. Kept in this way, his dis- 
ease does not lessen his value for speed or labor a sin- 
gle dollar. When the boys grow careless and give 
him dry hay, he informs me of it iv a few days, by the 
peculiar cough I have mentioned; but sometimes, for 
six months togetuer, no indication of disease is visible, 
and he would pass for a sound horse with the moat 
knowing in such matters, There is no doubt that clo- 
ver hay, probably because of its dust, ofien induces the 
heaves. Stable keepers, with us, refuse it altogether 
for this reason. 

Many suppose that the wind of the horse is affected 
by the heaves, so that fast driving at any time will, as 
we express it, put him out of breath. With my horse, 
it is not so. 

When the “General” was at the worst, rapid driv- 
ing, when just from the stable, would increase his dif- 
ficulty, but a mile or two of moderate exercise would 
dissipate the symptoms entirely. We have, occasion- 
ally, what are called wind-broken horses, which are 
nearly worthless for want of wind. They can never 
be driven rapidly without great distress, and frequent- 
ly give out entirely by a few miles’ driving. This is 
thought to be a different disease. The “General’s” 
case is, I suppose, a fair example of the heaves. 

I have no doubt that regular feeding, with es 
and wet fodder, and exclusion of dust from hay fed to 
other animals in the same stable, would render many 
horses, now deemed almost worthless, and which man- 
ifestly endure great suffering, equally valuable for most 
purposes with those that are sound.—Xzchange, 





To Prevent Mice rrom Destroying Grain.— 
A correspondent of the Country Gentleman, Joun 
F. Anams, of Plattsburgh, N. Y., gives a mode of 
preventing mice from destroying grain in the barn 
which he has used with success for several years: 


“Take the leaves of stinking elder and scatter be- 
tween each layer of grain; one bushel of leaves will be 
sufficient to spread on a layer thirty feet square. Per- 
haps sweet elder leaves would answer as well, but I 
never tried them. To prove the efficacy of the leaves, 
I will state, having my barns well filled with grain om 
both sides of the floor, and leaves on the whole, exeept 
perhaps half a load on the eeaffold over the floor, o* 
which we had pitched, to throw it higher; there wm? 
be five or six bushels of grain, wheat and oat: 
tered. This was all cut to pieces, while not 

rain was Jost in all the other parts of the | 
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“BEWARE OF DOGS.” 


Tue Homestead, published at Hartford, Conn., dis- 
courses as follows about dogs: 


“The social position of dogs among us is somewhat 
dubious. The dog is justly esteemed the most faithful 
and sagacious of brutes, approaching nearest in capa- 
city to the human family, and perhaps more character- 
istically distinguished even than human nature, by the 
virtues of patience, ne ty gratitude and magna- 
nimity. Natural historians love to dwell on his at- 
tachment to man, and on the bias his disposition re- 
ceives from his association with different classes of 
men-—savage and blood-thirsty among savages, gentle 
and affectionate among the civilized. With anecdote 
collectors, novelists and poets, and as a study for ani. 
mal painters, the dog is an especial favorite. Sculp- 
tors represent him at the feet of female figures, as an 
emblem of constancy. He is the companion of child- 
hood, the faithful and beloved old family friend. On 
the other hand, tie standard of contemptuous reproach 
and bitter detestation, whether of vulgar profanity or 
higher literature, is the term dog. ‘Is thy servant a 
dog?’ said the old Assyrian warrior, in indignant de- 
nial of an imputed wrong. And we find Shylock com- 
plaining, 

‘He called me misbeliever,fcct-throat, dog, 


And spurned me, as he would a stranger cur, 
Over the threshold.’ 


“The old German emperors used to compel certain 
criminals of high rank to carry a dog on their shoul- 
ders from one town to another, as a punishment the 
most humiliating and ridiculous. Though this senti- 
ment dog-ward originated in the abhorrence with 
which the orientals regard the dog—in those countries 
a fierce and filthy outcast—yet there have always 
been disreputable curs enough among domesticated 
dogs to perpetuate those execrations which the better 
class of dogs might fairly resent. 

“We have no intention of describing the different 
species of dogs. Our interest is a local one. In New 

ngland, while there are a few hounds, setters, point- 
ers, and terriers, well-bred and well-trained animals 
of considerable value, and a greater number of watch 
dogs and other staid and respectable house-hold pets, 
the great majority are noisy, disagreeable and danger- 
ous brutes, ill-fed and ill-treated by their owners, 
kicked and cursed by every one else; doomed to a life 
of continual skulking, on the watch to anticipate the 
scavenger, and too frequently the butcher, till paiience 
ceases to be a virtue; the rope, arsenic, or cold lead, 
puts a sudden end to a villainous life; and, though 
sometimes subjected to a posthumous nuisance for a 
few weeks, the public rejoices, The increase of such 
animals has of late been frightfully rapid, and all the 
vexations and annoyances attendant on the “unkempt 
and unkenneled” beasts, have also rapidly multiplied. 
Dog fights, cases of persons and valuable animals badly 
bitten, and instances of hydrophobia, are not unfre- 
quent. Respectable dogs suffer in reputation and 
treatment from the viciousness of these scamps; and 
their owners, as well as the bitten and the barked at, 
have clamored for a law which should protect the use- 
ful and destroy the worthless. 

“But the greatest sufferers from dogs have been the 
farmers. In some districts sheep murder has been so 
constant and so mysterious as to result in the entire 
loss of the flocks; and throughout the State, the profit 
of sheep and wool culture has been so much reduced 
by the depredations of dogs, the business has been very 
generally abandoned. City markets are almost entire- 
ly supplied, when they are supplied at all, with mut- 
ton and lamb brought from out of the State. Farmers 
who give or wish to give part of their capital and at- 





tention to sheep-raising, have been therefore anxious 
for a protective law. 

“Dog laws are no novelty. To go no farther back 
than the (English) ‘Charter of the Forest,’ in 1295, a 
fine of three shillings, or more than three times the 
value of a sheep in the money of that time, was 
imposed on the owner of any dog not lawed, or, as we 
should say, registered. And the zeal of the English to 
protect and foster their sheep and wool trade, has been 
more plainly manifested than their wisdom in laws re. 
straining the —— of wool, requiring that the 
dead should be buried in woolen shrouds, and by se 
vere and cruel laws against sheep-stealing. 

“The laws of Connecticut, a especially the act of 
1855, recognize oe | and happily the mixed character 
of our canine population, and, if well executed, would 
prove most beneficial to the dog themselves. By this 
statute, dogs are to be be made the protection of law 
so long as they keep or are _ within it. The owner 
of every dog three months old and upwards is to have 
his dog numbered and registered in the town clerk's 
office, and is subject to a tax of one dollar for every 
male, and five dollars for every female dog. Eve 
dog so registered and collared, is under the protection 
of law, and in case of his malicious destruction, his 
owner can recover, which at common law he jeould 
not, his full value. All dogs not registered, d&e., can 
be lawfully killed by any person at any time; but as 
people are not generally disposed to assume the ob 
noxious office of dog killer, the duty is made imperative 
on sheriffs and constables. But, of course, if caught 
in the act of killing sheep, or perpetrating any act of 
violence, dogs may be summarily disposed of, whether 
registered or not. Furthermore, the dog’s certificate 
from the town clerk shall not avail him against a noto- 
riously and indisputably bad character, unless his own 
er becomes in some sort a surety for him. Dogs may 
be at once dispatched if their owners refuse to pay the 
tax levied on them, 

“There is also an applicationof the monies raised 
under this act to the relief of sheep owners. We un- 
derstand that there is some complaint that where the 
largest amount is raised, ¢. ¢, in the cities, it is leest 
needed. This fault may, and we hope will, be quickly 
remedied. But the main features of the law are admi- 
rable, and ought to be continued and strictly enforced. 
In Hartford it is working well. Little River fully at- 
tests the frail thread by which a law-breaking dog’s 
life hangs; and children and ladies can walk the streets 
comparatively free from the apprehension of aseau’’ , 
from these domestic ruffians. ~~, 
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How ro Feep a Roanster in Travewine.—Dr. 
Gazzo, of Louisiana, gives the Country Gentleman 
his experience with horses upon the road, to this effect: 


“J have tried two modes of traveling. I have 
waited in winter for breakfast, and then rode until 
night, and have always found myself and horse very 
much worn down at the end of the day’s journey. My 
usual mode is to start two or three hours after day- 
light, and travel about five miles an hour until eleven 
or twelve o'clock, depending in some measure on the 
distance of the stand or place that I wish to reach. In 
the winter season we generally rest from one to two 
hours, and can make our stopping place for the night 
in good time, averaging forty-five to fifty miles per 
day. In the summer, J start at daylight, and ride till 
eleven or twelve, and rest till two or three. My horse 
is as fresh in the afternoon as in the forenoon, and I 
ean travel from fifty to fifty-five miles a day without 
much distress to myself or my horse. I give my horse 
as much food as he will eat during the night, but noth- 
ing in the morning in the way of feed, but always as 
much good water as he will drink. I have traveled as 
fast and as far, in the same time, as any other physi- 
cian in America, and I am well satisfied that the latter 
mode of traveling is greatly preferable to both horse 
and rider.” 

Gargs 1x Cuicxens.—My experience in raising chick- 
an3, teaches me to keep the hen-house clean and regu- 
larly swept; to visit the yard and keep that swept out 
also, for the space of five or six yards around the 
house, taking care that neither grass nor weeds grow 
there during the year, and to smoke the hen-house re- 

eatedly during the summer. As soon as mychickens 
are hatched in the spring of the year, say March, I be- 
gin to smoke my young chickens every morning with 
strong tobacco smoke until they are almost large 
enough to fry. My mode of smoking is to have hovels 
large enough for one or two hens and their broods, not 
more. I have a trap door at one end of each hovel, 
and always make the smoke close enough to the door 
just so as not to burn the hovel; then you will have 
room in the other part of the hovel not to burn the 
ehickens. So treated, they will never have the gapes. 

Your obedient servant, Rosert Kent. 
Fluvanna Co., April 2, 1856.—Southern Planter. 


We can fully endorse the above, from experience, as 
an effectual remedy. We have seen it tried for several 
seasons. Sometimes, for experiment, a lot of chickens 
were left without smoking. In all such cases they have 
been more or less diseased; but those that were daily 
amoked, almost uniformly did well.—Louisville Jour, 








How ro Catcu Suerr.—Never seize them by the 
wool on the back. It hurts them exceedingly, and 
in some cases has been known to kill them, particu- 
larly in hot weather, when they are large and fat. 
The best way is to avoid the wool altogether. Ac- 
custom yourself to catch them by the hind leg, or, 
what is still better, by the neck, placing one hand 
under the jaws, and the other on the neck, just 
back of the ears. By lifting up the head in this 
manner, a child may hold almost any sheep, without 
danger to the animal or himself. 





Mrxtore ror Markine Surep.—This preparation 
will not injure the value of the wool: To thirty spoon- 
fuls of linseed oil add two ounces of litharge and ene 
ounce of iampblack; unite them by boiling, and mark 
the sheep therewith, using a common paipt brush, 





A HORSE WITH THE HEAVES, 


I rerep all sorts of heave powders on my patient 
with no effect whatever. It is said that in a limestone 
country this disease is unknown, and lime water was 
prescribed with no apparent advantage. Some one 
told me to give the horse ginger, and, strange to tell, I 
found that a table-spoonful of ginger given to the 
“General,” with his oats, would cure him for the day, 
in half an hour after he had eaten it; but on giving it 
daily, the effect soon ceased. It is a jockey’s remedy, 
and will last long enough to swap upon. Finally, I 
was advised to cut my horse’s fodder and give it always 
wet. I pursued that course carefully, keeping the 
“Genera)” tied with so short a halter that ~ could 
not eat his bedding, giving him chopped hay and 
meal three times a day, and never more than a bucket 
of water at a time. 

He improved rapidly. I have kept him five years, 
making him a factotum—carriage horse, saddle horse, 
plow and cart horse—and he bids fair to remain use- 
ful for five years to come. Kept in this way, his dis- 
ease does not Jessen his value for speed or labor a sin- 
gle dollar. When the boys grow careless and give 
him dry hay, he informs me of it iv a few days, by the 
peculiar cough I have mentioned; but sometimes, for 
six months togetier, no indication of disease is visible, 
and he would pass for a sound horse with the most 
knowing in such matters, There is no doubt that elo- 
ver hay, probably because of its dust, often induces the 
heaves, Stable keepers, with us, refuse it altogether 
for this reason. 

Many suppose that the wind of the horse is affected 
by the heaves, so that fast driving at any time will, as 
we express it, put him out of breath. With my horse, 
it is not so, 

When the “General” was at the worst, rapid driv- 
ing, when just from the stable, would increase his dif- 
ficulty, but a mile or two of moderate exercise would 
dissipate the symptoms entirely. We have, occasion- 
ally, what are called wind-broken horses, which are 
nearly worthless for want of wind. They can never 
be driven rapidly without great distress, and frequent- 
ly give out entirely by a few miles’ driving. This is 
thought to be a different disease. The “General's” 
case is, I suppose, a fair example of the heaves, 

I have no doubt that regular feeding, with chopped 
and wet fodder, and exclusion of dust from hay fed to 
other animals in the same stable, would render many 
horses, now deemed almost worthless, and which man- 
ifestly endure great suffering, equally valuable for most 
purposes with those that are sound.— Exchange, 








To Prevent Mice From Destroying Grain— 
A correspondent of the Country Gentleman, Jonn 
F. Anams, of Plattsburgh, N. Y., gives a mode of 
preventing mice from destroying grain in the barn 
which he has used with success for several years: 


“Take the leaves of stinking elder and scatter be- 
tween each layer of grain; one bushel of leaves will be 
sufficient to spread on a layer thirty feet square. Per- 
haps sweet elder leaves would answer as well, but I 
never tried them. To prove the efficacy of the leaves, 
I will state, having my barns well filled with grain on 
both sides of the floor, and leaves on the whole, except 
perhaps half a load on the scaffold over the floor, o 
which we had pitched, to throw it higher; there mw? 
be five or six bushels of grain, wheat and oat: 
tered. This was all cut to pieces, while not 

rain was Jost in all the other parts of tb- 
labor of gathering the leayes and put’ 
trifle.” 
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. WINYAH; THE RESIDENCE CF CUL. 


We have given a nnmber of designs for small farm 
houses and cottages, and now present our readers with 
a beautiful specimen of the Americanized Italian 
style of architecture, so appropriate tor the country 
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R. LATHERS, NEW ROCHELLF, N. Y. 


Winyah was designed by Avex. J. Davis, Archi- 
tect, New York. We copy his description of it: 

“ The execution of work on this house may be noted 
for its substantial character—brick, in hollow walls, 
with the New Haven stucco, in imitation of freestone, 
by Griz, whose cement is proved to be durable in many 
works at New Haven, of more than twenty years’ 
standing. By deafening the floors, and insulating the 
stairs, (by brick wall,) this mode of execution renders 
every species of building safely fire-proof; safely, if 
the roof timbers be so inclosed by a metal covering, 
and the floors in contact with cement, that fire could 
only char without consuming. Had this been the mode 
of building in New York, (by no means original, but) 
as specified by me for the last twenty years, and laid 
before the Common Council of New York in 1834, the 
Harrers and their insurers had 
noc suffered, nor would the 
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great fire have occurred in 1835. 

The portal to Winyah is un- 

der a turret 12 feet in diameter, 

? 60 feet high, sheltering the hall 
door, and giving valuable room 

above, beside commanding one 

of the most extensive views in 
Westchester, comprising Long 

aie Island Sound, Hudson River 
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palisades, New York city, and 
Staten Island. 
The perspective view and 
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3 plan will mainly explain them- 





PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 


selves, and the dimensions may 
be learned from the seale. On 


rentonce of a retired business or professional man. | the right of the hall a few steps ascend to the dining- 
We hae seen farm houses built in this style, but can-| room, lifting the floor of the same so much above that 


not say tht we admire them. 


of the library, parlor and hall, that the kitchen below 
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the dining-room may be wholly out of ground. A few 
steps connect the dining-room passage with the veran- 
da; and an easy ascent leads to the chambers above, 
which are five in namber, beside the attic and wing- 
building rocms, In the latter there is a covered ear- 
riage-way for horses in waiting, (or the same might 
serve for a wood-house.) There is a spacious veranda 
both in front and rear, and the whole is raised high 
upon a terrace, adding much to the character of the 
house, and insuring dry and useful room in the base- 
ment.” 








Care In AcricuLture.—That excellent agricultu, 
ral paper, the Homestead, has an able article on Care 
from which we extract the following: 


“Care is the sine gua non of good farming, or good 
anything else. The curse of New England farming is 
the loose, thriftless manner in which all its operations 
are conducted ; and so long as the present habit of man- 
agement prevails, all the knowledge of all the schools 
eannot redeem agriculture from its depressed position. 
In conversation, some time since, with a distinguished 
sheep breeder of the State, we were much impressed 
with the views expressed by him in reference to sheep 
breeding. In order to succeed in that important in- 
terest, he represents the first thing to be care, the see- 
ond, care, the third, CARE; agreeing fully in this 
view, we have considered the manner in which this 
same care applies to every other branch of agriculture, 
and are most fully of the opinion that if the farmers 
of our State would become careful farmers, they would 
soon become scientific farmers. Care, the first requi- 
site for sure success, will assuredly beget the desire 
for thorough scientific knowledge, and this demand 
will be imperative; and happy indeed will be that 
Btate, the demands of whose population in this respect 
ean be met; from whose universities and technical 
schools, and from the humbler institutions of learning 
in every town and district, a flood of light can be 

oured to direct, to lighten and lessen the labors of the 

usbandman. This depends upon the exercise of care 
in these labors—will this care be exercised? Yes, 
surely it will, for the time rapidly approaches, nay, is 
now present, when without it the farmer must and 
will sink to the level of the mere laborer, call him 
farmer, peasant, serf, or slave. Without care, and the 
knowledge which is needed for its exercise,f{they stand 
an one dead level. 


Knowledge is the life of labor. 





Tat Meronant’s CLerkK AND THE PLow-Boy.—The 
young man who leaves the farm-field for the merchant’s 
desk, or the lawyer's or doctor's office, thinking to dig- 
nify or ennoble his toil, makes a sad mistake. He 
p8 by that step from independence to vassalage. 

e barters a natural for an artificial pursuit; and he 
must be the slave of the caprice of customers, and the 
chicane of trade, either to support himself or to acquire 
fortune. The more artificial a man’s pursuit, the more 
debasing is it, morally and physically. To test it, con- 
trast the merchant’s clerk with the plow-boy. The 
former may have the most exterior polish ; but the lat 
ter, under his rough outside, possesses the true stam- 
ina. He is the freer, franker, happier, and nobler 
man. Would that young men might judge of the dig- 
nity of labor by its usefulness and manliness, rather 
than by the superficial glosses it wears. Therefore, we 
never see a man’s nobility in his kid gloves and toilet 
adornments, but in that sinewy arm, whose outlines, 
browned by the sun, betoken a hardy, honest toil, un- 
der whose farmer's or mechanic's vest a kingliest heart 
may beat.—Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 





THE FARM. 


The farm ! what joys that single word can give ! 
What warm emotions in my breast revive ! 
The golden age again resumes the year ; 
The harvests, orchards, pastoral joys appear ; 
Those scenes adored in youth, life’s golden age. 
Hark ! how the birds our listening ears engage t 
I hear the wheels that roll abundance round, 
And flails in cadence falling on the ground. 
Adorn these scenes ; but let not great expense 
There raise a palace of magnificence. 
A simpler elegance will — the farm ; 
Thus, like an eclogue will it know to charm. 
Since luxury affronts the rural gods, 
Banish it ever from their loved abodes. 

—Abbe de Lille. 
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THE PLEASURES OF FARMING, 


Cicero says most truly and eloquently: “I might 
expatiate on the beauty of verdant groves and mead- 
ows, on the charming aspects of vineyards and olive 
yards, but to say all in one word, there cannot be a 
more pleasing or a more profitable scene than that of 
a well-cultivated farm. In my opinion, indeed, no 
kind of occupation is more fraught with happiness, 
not only as the business of husbandry is of singular 
utility to mankind, but, as I have said, being attended 
with its own peculiar pleasures. I will add, too, as 
a further recommendation-—and let it restore me to 
the good graces of the voluptuous—that it supplies 
both the table and the altar with the greatest variety 
and abundance. Accordingly, the magazines of the 
skillful and industrious farmer are plentifully stored 
with wine and oil, with milk, cheese and honey, as his 
yards abound with poultry, and his fields with flocks 
and herds of kids, lambs and porkets. The garden 
also furnishes him with an additional source of delica- 
cies, in allusion to which the farmers pleasantly call 
a certain piece of ground allotted to that particular 
use, their dessert. I must not omit, likewise, that in 
the intervals of their more important business, and 
in order to heighten the relish of the rest, the sports 
of the field claim a share of their amusements. * * * 
Of country occupations I profess myself a warm ad- 
mirer. They are pleasures perfectly consistent with 
every degree of advanced years, as they approach the 
nearest of all others to those of the purely philosoph- 
ical kind. They are derived from observing the 
nature and properties of their own earth, which 
yields a ready obedience to the cultivator’s industry, 
and returns with interest what he deposits in her 
charge.” 








Now is a fine time (during the hot weather, we mean) 
to study some points in architecture and home comfort. 
The parlor is on the south-west corner of the house. 
Three windows, without curtains or blinds, let in a 
whole voleano of summer beams. No shade trees 
shield the walls, no verandah sheds a cooling shade 
over the door steps. All these are matters of thought. 
Tell your hired man or your son to plan his house dif- 
ferently. Set a good example by remedying these evils 
as fully, as fast as you can. These are only hints 
Think as far and as widely as you please in the same 
direction.—Ohio Farmer. 

Juper Wooprvrr, of Conn., tells us that the Greek 
boatmen, besides brown bread, subsist almost solely 
on figs, grapes and raisins; and he adds, they are 
“the most nimble, active, graceful, cheerful, and even 
merry people in the world.” 
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ANNUAL NOTES ON STRAWBERRIES, 


Ar the annual period for the appearance of a tran- 
sient fruit like the strawberry, it is interesting to 
watch for the old, familiar faces which years ago met 
us at our exhibitions, and claimed the attention of 
committees and visitors. Some there were that cre- 
ated quite a sensation, but are seen no more; while a 
more humble rival holds on and increases in favor. 
We remember how this or that novelty in the hands 
of a skillful cultivator attracted all eyes and secured 
the award of merit from our fruit committee; but af- 
ter a few seasons of general trial it has become scarce 
or quite extinct; and we find that, for want of care in 
examination and investigation of the means by which 
the specimens were secured, praise has been given to 
a variety of little value, which should have been be- 
stowed upon culture, which always deserves praise, 
and seldom gets sufficient encouragement 

I am not disposed to complain of this state of 
things, and believe cur Societies should award a good 
premium for new and fine varieties; buat, at the same 
time, I would like to have it well understood, that 
the prize for “the best quart” is really awarded as 
much to culture as to variety. 

No man can expect to excel without high culture, 
neither ought he to succeed in obtaining a first prize 
without the use of a variety of superior excellence in 
point of quality and size of fruit, vigor and produc- 
tiveness, combined with great constitutional hardiness 
in the plant. 

The period of time during which we may depend 
upon having fine strawberries is so limited that few 
cultivators wish for many varieties; and these numer- 
ous sorts urging themselves before the public are 
much in each other’s way. The amateur who adopts 
one must of necessity reject one of his old sorts, and 
thus every new candidate crowds out an old incumbent. 
This is one reason for the disappearance of old sorts. 
Another reason is, that “while men sleep,” the run- 
ners of some strong growers, like an army, cross the 
narrow alley which divides the different kinds, and, 
taking possession of the soil, displace the weak ones, 
and the following transplanting season are the only 

lants found fit for new beds. Thus disappear our 

ew Pines, Hovey’s Seedlings, and Hudsons, before 
the inroads of Large Early Scarlet, Crimson Cone, 
and sundry rampant staminates, too poor to mention, 
but which, with mammoth names and wonderful 
vigor, have filled our gardens to the exclusion’ of 
better sorts, ‘ 





We learn from these results, that a variety, to be. 
come permanently valuable, must be a Vigorous 
— and - — ry in the hands of the mags 
of the people shou @ variety havin 
arg 2 Piet 

e Large Early Scarlet has all the reqnisj 
of a variety which wil endure; and thus letn 
year by year in fine perfection in many hands, and 
always productive; grown upon all soils and eyep 
hardy; mixed up with Hovey’s Seedling, it soon hag 
the whole field; multiplying rapidly, there are always 
plants enough for new beds; moderate in size, it wil] 


p: yet produce as many pounds of fruit upon a given 


space as any other variety; of a handsome scarlet 
color, it holds a high place as a market sort, and a} 
though not bringing the highest price, yet proves 
more profitable than the larger berries. The flayor 
also is fine and quite acid; but this only makes room 
for more sugar; and the result is the best kind of g 
berry for the table. Progress we most certainly 
have made; but still we should miss L. E. Scarleg 
very much. It is just the berry for “the million.” 

Walker's Seedling is another berry which hag 
many of the characteristics of a variety which will 
last long and grow in favor. The flowers are perfect 
and the fruit is very handsome, of a dark mahogany 
color, borne in great abundance, and every berry per 
fect. I have never seen one which produced fruit 
more uniformly perfect than this. The plant is mod 
erately vigorous, and hardy enough to live in pretty 
hard times; but the flavor is, to my taste, not quite 
first rate. There is also too much water, and not 
enough pure, rich acid in the juice. 

Boston Pine has_also much to recommend it, and 
occasionally surpasses everything in productiveness; 
but it is fickle, and not to be relied upon for a erop 
The flowers are perfect, and the fruit stems produced 
abundantly, but for reasons unknown to me, frequent- 
ly refuses to grow well, and the dwarfish, scrubby 
plants perfect but little fruit. If it were a certais 
berry, 1 should call it a fine one. 

Genesee has alse perfect flowers, and vigor enough 
to secure durability. The size and extreme beauty 
of the fruit also recommend it highly. There has 
seldom been seen, any dishes of strawberries surpass 
ing in beauty those shown before our Society of this 
variety, and the favor with which it seems to be re 
garded by many who have had years of experience 
with it, is good proof that the crop is not small. It 
is, however, deficient in flavor, as compared with the 
best sorts. We shall probably see it become mom 
abundant. 

Moyamensing is another common sense berry, which 
must become better known than it now is. With 
many of the good qualities and characteristics of 
Large Early Scarlet, and of larger size, it will spread, 
and perhaps more than compete with that good old 
sort. 

Hooker has*raised quite a breeze this year, and 
been much admired by the few who have known it for 
the past three seasons. It is claimed for itgthat along 
with the great size and undeniable excellence of the 


fruit, the plant is very hardy, vigorous, and produo- 


tive, with perfect flowers, a combination of good.qnal 
ities not yet proved to belong to any one sort hereto 


fore disseminated. Time and trial can alone prove 


this; but we hope much from it, 
There are many other sorts of some reputation and 
widely disseminated, which have perfect flowers, prd- 
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dacing fair crops; but there are such decided blem- 
ishes upon them, or they are so slightly known to me, 
that I will not mention them by name. The English 
and French sorts all have perfect flowers; but a five 


’ tria! has proved the end of nearly every one of 


them. They either die in the winter, or produce a 
few large and ha"dsome berries at the first picking, 
and then give us a balance of such very small and 
imperfect berries, that \“¢ give them up in disgust. 
he second class of stra YDerries in which we have 


to deal is the pistillate, or va “°¥CS 1 — the sta- 
mens, Or organs which produce 1..°° POND, are So Im- 
perfectly developed, thet the pistil is not fertilized by 
en from its own blossom,‘ “his cha. *Cteristic Is 
ixed, of 80 nearly so as to make j,° true for oll prac- 
tical purposes; and a variety whie produces no sta- 
mens on one flower will not on air ‘her; nor can a 
variation be found from year to year; consequently 
they must depend upon ‘their neighbors °F pollen, 
and we have to provide a neighbor which 1 ‘as pollen 
enough for both. 
This is an inconve 
the loss of an ent 
variety alone, whic 


causes 


nience, and frequently . ‘Hate 


ire crop by planting the pist. 
= k, with reasons before mention 
= me to say that we ought to secure a list of pe. 
vonage wering Sorts good enough to replace the pis- 
a entirely, and be rid of the trouble with barren 


McAvoy's Superior would be superior to the 
above if it were not for several drawbacks. It does 
not produce so much perfect fruit, nor is it so firm 
for the market, as Hovey’s Seedling. It is of better 
quality, and frequently the specimens are as large, 
but I find it so difficult to fertilize, that it is of no 
value under ordinary circumstances. Perhaps some 
one can tell what to do for a refractory pistillate like 
this? The plant is vigorous, and the stems of fruit 
— when they are fertilized. My opinion is, 
that it will not be known ten years hence. It is too 
provoking to see these twisted, shrunken one-sided 
berries, when we can raise those which are as large 
and as good, and far handsomer. 

Black Prince is one of those novelties which a few 
years since had many admirers. Of great size, and 
abundantly productive, it still lacks the most impor- 
tatit qualities It is not vigorous, nor of the best 
quality. It will not be found long in our collections, 
and may servé as an example of the many new things 
as of which are not its equal by far) which have 

rom time to time figured in the catalogues of nur- 
serymen and the gardens of amateurs. It has had 
its day, and must now make room for other novelties 





“ to have theirs. 





The few sorts commented upon will serve my prea 
ent purpose as well as a more extended list, and may 
> considered among the most worthy of note. The 
‘y large number of new sorts now before the pub- 
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The follo-ine pisti Sattnn wi ’ 
g pistillate varieties will prodace only | ver, 31) Sind 

when © : ae : .* “ill undoubtedly go the same round, and leave 
hay weet Sowers i adjoining those which he ~erhaps none—of their number to go down to 
” Burr's New Pine.—If this variety had only a more posterit, t F oad po acpi doen Po unter 4 judge 
vigorous habit, and a perfect blossom, it would be | them; le the has of a I ey fry: ne a 
hard to beat. The flavor is surpassingly fine and | selves into acy TEE a 
rich—not so acid as most varieties, and consequently | ries. , 


better to eat from the vine without sugar. It cannot, 
however, be depended upon under adverse circum- 
stances. it has not sufficient stamina, and will, 1 
fear, in a few years, become extinct, unless some one 
will raise a staminate seedling which has more vigor. 
Who will try ? 
Crimson Cone now fills a place of some importance 
asa late market fruit. It has wonderful vigor, and 
holds on best of all the sorts among grass and weeds 
when neglected. The beautiful color and peculiarly 
cellular form of the surface of the berry render it 
quite noticeable, and its great productiveness gives it 
value; but the quality is not fine; it is acid, and not 
rich, but of a pure and pleasant flavor. This, too, 
should be replaced by a new Jate berry, with per- 
fect flowers, 
Hudson, with a good soil and a fair chance, is fine 
and very productive. It is also good for transport- 
ing to market, but only moderately vigorous, and has 
aot perfect flowers. 
Hovey’s Seedling.—This grand berry has won so 
many prizes for “the best quart,” and produced so 
many specimens of wonderful size, whilst, at the same 
time, it has borne famous crops for some men, and 
such poor ones for others, that I can found no opinion 
of its merits, except from personal experiences. We 
have never had a great crop, but have had moderate 





wy VARIETIES O¥ STRAWBERRIES.—In 
visit to the grounds of Mr. ©. M. 
the editor of the Boston Cultiva- 
some foreign varieties of straw- 

“ recently been introduced into 


New Foren 
an account of a 
Hovey, of Boston, 
tor thus alludes to 
berries that have bur 
this country: 


“Several of the foreig. 
first time in this country 
Harry, Admiral Dundas, Si. 
&e. All these are of very lar, 
their appearance on the vines, . P : 
is med large—somewhat lar, eo Hovey’s Seed- 
ling—and equal, if not superior i. avor to any varie- 
ty in the whole collection, Adm = Dundas is the 
largest strawberry we ever saw or heard of. Six of 
the berries, taken as the average of a a. ish-full, weighed 
five ounces. It is of coxcomb shape, b "t Dot hollow 
at the center. The flavor is good, but Dot equal to 
Sir Harry. Sir C. Napier is « large fruit, with a de- 
cided Hautbois or musky flavor. Ajax, lar,t¢, nearly 
as dark a color as the Black Prince, but greatly supe- 
rior to the latter in flavor. Capt. Cook is of good size, 
and in flavor among the best. The Bicton White isa 
late kind, not in perfection at the time of our visit, but 
evident\y a good-sized and handsome berry, for that 


color.”’ 


1 kinds have borne for the 
this season—such are Sir 
« C. Napier, Omar Pacha, 
‘ge size, and judging from 
are prolific. Sir Harr 





Locust Trees on Rattroaps.—The Illinois Cen- 





‘gnes of beau tiful berries of large size, but not very 
good. They were only moderately rich, and not of 
the finest flavor. The vines have never spread rar 

idly, but have stood the winters well. I should vill 
it a hardy bret not a vigorous sort—one whic’, will 
last well, but ,never prove very profitable to cultivate. 


tral Railroad Company has contracted for the plant- 
ing of locust trees on each side of their read, over & 
space of one hundred and twenty miles Their ob- 
ject is to raise trees that will furnish ties for the use 
of the road. We trast other railroad companies will 


speedily follow their example. 
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NOTES FROM INDIANA. 


Ture effects of the past severe winter all over the 
North-west have been both severe and instructive. 
In this section the mercury in several instances during 
the first and second months, indicated from twenty to 
twenty-eight degrees below zero, but the effects have 
not been so productive of injury to young fruit trees 
and shrubs as was generally ad yet they have 
been killed down to the ground by thousands, and 
very many large bearing trees have shown no indica- 
tions of life. Many others commenced growing in 
the spring in a very feeble way, and have since died. 
The latter instances having been far more numerous 
than they would have been had the trees been prop- 
erly shaded and mulched during the hot dry weather 
of early summer. 

As before stated, these incidents have been instruc- 
tive, from the fact that a great amount of evidence 
has again been set before us in favor of a “thorough 
and efficient system of protection” from the cutting 
winds of the north-west, and the warm and enlivening 
rays of the sun at meridian, after cold weather com- 
mences, and before spring is fairly under way. We 
regard the one as important and necessary as the 
other. Our experience in fruit culture at the West, 
for the past five years is, that a north-eastern expo- 
sure, protected by the forest, out-buildings, or even a 
thick belt of trees on the south and west, is of incal- 
culable advantage. In our own vicinity, every peach 
tree is dead, so far as we know, except two. One 
stands at the north end of the house, where the sun, 
even now, does not shine except early in the morning 
and late in the evening. The other is in a deep ra- 
vine on the bank of the Maumee river, open only to 
the north. It is therefore important to shelter the 
more tender fruits from the direct rays of the sun, 
which in nine instances out of ten, is productive of 
more fatal results than cold and wind combined; in- 
deed, it is no unusual thing for the mercury to stand 
at 40° and 45° at noon, and sink as low as 12° to 
14° below zero by eight o’clock P. M. These sud- 
den changes are more apparent during the months ef 
January and February. More injury is undoubtedly 
done to fruit buds during the months of December 
and March than at the timesabove mentioned. The 
best peach crop which has been had at the North- 
west in ten years, was following the steady cold winter 
of 1852. The autumn previous was cool and dry; 
the ground froze up December first, and did not fully 
thaw out until the middle of March, after which time 
we had no cold weather. Though contrary to the 
—_— theory that when the mercury descends 14° 

elow zero all the peach buds are killed, yet the ther- 
mometer did indicate on Jan. 6, 18°, Jan. 7th, 22°, 
Jan. 9th, 21°, and gradually subsided until the Janu- 
ary thaw, which took place the 14th and 15th of the 
month. 

It appears evident, therefore, that it is not the ex- 
treme cold that dues the mischief, but that much de- 
_ on the state of maturity of the tree or capa- 

ility to endure the cold, and sudden changes of 
weather. 

We beg farther to present a few observations ta- 
ken from the specimen grounds of S. D. G. Netson, 
Esq., where there are over one hundred varietics of 
pears, both dwarfs and standards. They are now 
making their third year’s growth since being planted, 
most of which were, last fall, fine pyramidal trees 








from five to six feet high. Three-fourths of the .. 
tire collection were Suan down get AA = 
of the ground, and very many of them are dead. 
Among those that do not, at this time, appear to have 
been injured at all, are the following: 

Buffum, Easter Beurre, White Doyenne, Beurre ¢ 
Anjou, Belle Lucrative, Oswego Beurre, Fo 
Sheldon, (right glad am I to report this fine vari 
among the undoubted hardy sorts,) Beurre Goubanlt, 
Glout Morceau, Brandywine, Beurre Langelier, Tyson 
Duchesse d’Orleans, Canandaigua. , 

The following list are those which have been gli 
ly injured: Doyenne Robin, Duchesse d’ Angouleme 
Madeleine, Steven’s Genesee, Bloodgood, Schenk's 
August, Jones’ Seedling, Henry 4th, Belle et Borme, 
Urbaniste, Doyenne Gris d’Hiver Noveau, McVi 
Doyenne d’Hiverd’Alencon, Figue de Naples, St. Ghis. 
lain, Dr. Bouvier, Blaugett de St. Orge, Doyenne Grig 
d’Hiver, Colmar Vanmons, Oswego Incomparable, 
Jalousie de Fontenay Vendee, Beurre Diel, Lawren 
Sujette de Boray, Andrews, Golden Buerre of Bilboa 
Vicar of Winkfield, Bartlett, Doyenne Gris, Onon. 
daga, Osband’s Summer, Doyenne Rose, Surpasse Vir. 
gelieu, Chaumontelle, Jersey Gratoli, Van Mons Leon 
Je Clere, Calebasse, Johonnot, Cabot, Beurre Duval, 
Royal Rousselett, Soldat, Laboureur, Flemish Beauty, 
Summer Rose, (better dead than alive,) Captif de St 
Helena, Belle de Noel, Summer Franc Reall, Winter 
Nelis, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Dearborn's Seedlin 
Edwards’ Henrietta, St. Michael Archangel, Rendg- 
lete, Muscat Robert, Pratt. 

Many others might be enumerated, but the list is 
already too extensive, and occupies more space than 
we designed. We wish, however, to present one 
other point. On the grounds above alluded to ar 
in all twelve dwarf Bartletts; with one exception 
they are perfectly dead down to the high snow mark 
This one stands on the north side of one dwarf cherry 
tree (May Duke), the limbs of which shade and cover 
the Bartlett completely. Though open to the west, 
north and east, not a single bud is injured; while only 
four feet away are three trees of the same variety, on 
the same kind of soil, and to all appearance the trees 
are alike as to growth, &c., but the last mentioned 
are dead, and were killed, to all intents and purposes 
The same is true of the Buffum, a valuable variety, 
hardy in every respect, and a very abundant bearer. 
If we could have but one pear, it would be this vari- 
ety. The Easter Beurré is also equally valuable. 
Yearling grafts which made three feet of growth last 
year, of these two last varieties, together with thos 
enumerated in our first list, stood during winter in the 
nursery row, and with very few exceptions, are not 
materially injured, though at the opening of spring 
we considered them nearly all as lost. 

We had heretofore supposed that there was a de- 
cided difference in the hardiness of standard and dwarf 
trees, the difference being in favor of the dwarfs; but 
the result of the past winter, and our experience of 
late, leads us to believe that there is no natural dit 
ference in this respect. Our soil is a dark, black 
loam, with occasional patches of sand, all resting on 
clay subsoil, and has been well underdrained, and the 
trees carefully cut back, pinched in, and regularly 
mulched. Nearly all the Heart and Bigarreau cherry 
trees have been destroyed by the disastrous eflects of 
last winter. The May Duke, Belle d’Choisy, and 
nearly all the varieties of the Morello are doing beau- 





tifully and bearing partial crops.) Strawberries have 
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borne abundantly. The varieties which have gene- 
rally given the best satisfaction have been Hovey’s 
Seedling, Large Early Scarlet, McAvoy’s Superior, 
and Longworth’s Prolific Ww. H. Loomis—Fort 


Wayne, Ind. ma 
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SUMMER PRUNING OF PEAR TREES. 


Messrs. Epitors :—A great deal has of late been 
said and written about the summer and winter prun- 
ing and training of fruit trees—more particularly the 
pyramidal dwarf pear tree, the subject of this article. 
And it has been said and written »y many very able 
and competent persons; so that I can hardly hope to 
add anything new; and yet I can never remember to 
have seen precisely my mode of summer treatment 
recommended; therefore, 1 will take the liberty of 
giving it to you in brief, at the risk of a little repe- 
tition. Everybody knows or ought to know, that 
the beauty of a tree, and the quality of its fruit, de- 
i upon the free action of its branches, and the 

ealthiness of its foliage—hence the necessity of leav- 
ing upon the iree—not cutting away—the best wood 
and buds. Now, if a young, healthy pear tree, of 
any vigorous, growing kind, be left to itself until fall, 
without any summer pinching or pruning, it will, in 
all probability, have frown, at all its principal shoots, 
from eighteen to thirty inches in length; and it will 
very readily be seen, that all the buds on the upper 
half of these shoots are round and plump, while those 
on the lower half are small and weak. Now, as it is 
usual at the winter pruning to cut back these shoots 
about half their length, it follows that we cut away 
all the best part of the tree! Now, to remedy this, 
in the month of August, I go over all my trees, and 
bend down, or partly break off, all these principal 
shoots, a little above where they are to be pruned 
back to, and leave them hanging on the tree (as rep- 
resented in the annexed engraving). They should be 








broken just enough to check the flow of sap, but not 
enough to kill the branch. Leaving them on the 
tree conducts the sap beyond the wound, and pre- 
vents the upper buds below the wound from starting 
into growth; while the wound impedes the circulation 
of the sap, and it it stored up in the buds and branch 
below it. In pruning, the branches should be cut 
with a very sharp knife, taking them off at one clean 
cut, elose above a bud; and the cut should be made 
from the inside of the branch, leaving the bud point- 
ing outward. The main branches should be straight 
and single—not forked; and all small shoots growing 
on these main branches are cut out within one or 
two buds of their base, which will make fruit spurs 
another year. 

The right time to break the shoots"is soon after 
they have formed and begun to ripen their terminal 
buds, which usually takes place during the month of 
Angust. Josian Satter.—Rochester, N. Y. 

Raise anp Use More Fruir.—The Life Illus 
trated concludes an excellent article on the “ Right 
Use of Fruits,” as follows: 

“Who but must feel, in view of what has been said, 
that we use too little fruit—that we raise too little 
fruit? Let every man who has an acre of ground, 
plant one tree more. Those who are destitute of fruit 
may have a most excellent sort the first year by setting 
out the strawberry; and by watering freely after the 
commencement of blossoming, the duration of the bear- 
ing season will be greatly prolonged. Meanwhile cul- 
tivate the raspberry, currant and grape, which, in from 
two to four years, will yield a most luscious harvest. 
At the same time, too, let the cherry, peach, pear, and 
apple be growing, and the greatest variety may soon 
be made to crown the board, while not a year need 
pass without a share of these natural and health-giving 
luxuries.” 








Tue Prive Tree Weevit.—tThis little pest, which de- 
= our plantations of evergreen trees, particularly 
the y meg Norway spruces, by destroying the termi- 
nal shoot, is scarcely known, or, if known, its habits 
are not familiar. Suddenly the terminal shoot of some 
favorite Norway spruce or white pine, begins to fade 
and droop, as if scorched by the sun; and the cultiva- 
tor frequently does not know the cause, and allows 
the shoot to remain; or, if he cuts it off, he fears to 
injure the tree by cutting it off low enough. Thus the 
insects are left on the tree, from which they soon 
emerge spreading their devastating ravages, A little 
knowledge would thus prevent, or at least lessen, the 
destruction; for if the shoot is cut off, the mcment it 
shows any signs of drooping, several inches below the 
injury, and immediately burnt, every weevil is des- 
troyed, and further mischief prevented, unless they ap- 
proach from neighboring trees.”—Hovey’s Magazine of 
Horticulture. 

- a ee aaueed 


Tue Prickty Asn as A Hepner P:.ant.—A cor- 
respondent of the Canadian Agriculturist suggests 
the prickly ash (Xanthoryllum) as a hedge plant. 
He says it “forms a thick, thorny bush, very orna- 
mental to the eye, and I should imagine, if closely 
set, would make a formidable barrier against man or 
beast. It is found chiefly in swampy grounds, bat I 
have seen it in gardens, on dry soil, where it grew 
very luxuriantly. It is a powerful tonic, the bark 
being used in ague by the lumbermen. In its wild 
state I have never seen it injured by animals.” Have 
any of our readers had any experience with it? 
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WESTERN WINTERS, 


Eps. Genesrs Farwer:—We have heard much 
about Northern winters and their effects upon fruit 
trees and half-hardy shrubs and plants, but I think 
it is time something was said about Western winters, 
and about what may be done to prevent the annual 
loss which now occurs of fruit trees, especially in our 
North-western States and Territories. 

A recent trip to the middle of Wisconsin from 
Rocliester, via. the Great Western road thro’ Canada 
West, and along the Michigan Central Railroad, 
thence through by lake and railroad to Fox Lake, 
Dodge county, Wis, and home by the Lake Shore 
Toute, ‘satisfied me beyond question, that there are 
few bearing peach trees in the whole section traversed 
by these roads that are now worth a cent. The past 
winter has either destroyed them entirely, root and 
branch, or so far enfeebled them that the growth now 
thrown out will never become sufficiently vigorous to 
make the trees of any value. This isa hard case, be- 
cause some localities along these roads, west of Buf- 
falo, have been considered very favorable to the peach 
crop. The loss is great, and will be seriously felt in 
southern Michigan and northern Ohio and Indiana 
Nothing but a new growth of young trees can restore 
matters to the prosperous state in which they were 
one year ago. ‘I'his will take at least five years, and 
in many places longer, because trees cannot be pro- 
cured to replace the dead ones. 

Peach trees have not suffered alone. All the finer 
varieties of cherries, many of the pears, and even 
some apples have suffered excecdingly. In Wiscon- 
sin the destruction of cherries and pears is very great, 
and the loss of bearing apple trees large. 

Another item far from inconsiderable, is the total 
loss of young fruit trees transplanted last fall from 
the Eastern and Western nurseries by the farmers 
and amateurs throughout the country, and the great 
injury to the nurseries scattered through the West. 
Many of the latter have their entire stock of young 
trees frozen down nearly to the ground, and in some 
instances quite ruined. 

The consideration of a picture like this, very natu- 
rally suggests an inquiry as to what may be done in 
future in the several cases. 

So far as Wisconsin is concerned, there is no use 
in planting peaches again; and only the more hardy 
of the cherries, principally Duke and Morello varieties, 
will be found eventually to bear the climate, so as to 
become permanently valuable. An occasional severe 
winter will ruin the rest. In the same State it be- 
comes the practical cultivators to watch with care the 
relative hardiness of various winter apples and pears, 
and see that State and County Agricultural and 
Horticultural societies are supplied with the names 
of hardy and tender kinds. Information on these 

oinis is much needed by nurserymen and planters. 

e cultivators south of Wisconsin will without 
doubt speedily replace their dead peach orchards, and 
see that the places made vacant by the loss of tender 
varieties of cherries, pears and apples are filled by 
varieties well ascertained to be hardy and productive 
of fine fruit in their locality. 

The probability of another winter as severe as the 
past, is so slight that few of the lovers of fine fruit 
will be deterred from replanting with something, but 
we hope due care will now be exercised to secure the 


The loss of em sg 
e loss of so many nursery trees ma 

planters to say: What shall fine with Ape 
trees which we wish to procure from the East thy 
fall? The answer is plain, They must be buried root 
and branch in the earth during the winter, and not 
set in the orchard until next spring. Numerous in- 
stances have come under my observation where this 
course has been entirely successful. It is the Course 
always recommended for half-hardy plants, such as 
raspberries, the canes of which, if not protected ip 
this way, seldom produce any fruit after an erdip 
winter; whilst if laid down and covered slightly wi 
earth, they are unharmed by the coldest weather, 

Much has been said and written upon transplant 
ing, and fall transplanting is now very commonly reo. 
ommended; but it should not be forgotten that there 
may be very great difference between transplanting a 
tree carefully in one’s own grounds in Western New 
York, or New Jersey, in the month of October or 
November, without great delay, and in such a situation 
that it shall make some new roots immediately, and 
afterwards be subject to only moderate cold, and no 
prairie winds so dry and piercing the inevitable result 
is to season branch and trunk before vegetation be. 
gins; the difference, I say, is so great that what is 
reasonable in one locality, is folly in another. 

There yet remains to be written a sad chapter of 
experience by western planters, who have purchased 
choice varieties and excellent trees from the nurserieg 
at the east, and seen the whole lost to themselves by 
following advice suitable enough for some places, but 
ruinous at the west. I hope for the interest of the 
farmer, the credit of the writers upon planting, and 
the honor of nurserymen, that this system of things 
will not long continue. The great difficulty of pro- 
curing good trees in the spring, after fall sales have 
swept over them, is a common reason urged; but the 
strongest is the delay in transporting trees west in the 
spring, if this continues; the obvious and true course 
with all western planters, is to procure trees in the 
fall, when transportation is easy; but be sure to have 


|them under ground in a dry spot, or planted in aceb 


lar, during the following winter. H. E. H. 





Cutture or Piz Piant.—-In reply to the inquiry 
of your correspondent in the June number, I would 
say that his pie plant grew as it is ~~ apt to do the 
first year after transplanting. It would have done a 
little better if he had eut the seed stalk; but he will 
be likely to get it better next year. If he will place 
some boxes (say a foot high) around his plants next 
spring, the leaf stalks will be longer and better for it 
Some persons cut an old flour barrel in the middle, 
and make two boxes. The pie plant will be earlier 
if he will place a coat of warm manure on it next 
fall, leaving it until the ground begins to warm next 
spring; then spade it into the ground. Pie plant 
flourishes best’ on a moist soil, and will not do well 
on avery dry soil. D.—Hebron, Ind. 





© Cansace Worms.—Jonn Farran advises, in the 
Carolina Cultiyator, to “break off a large leaf from 
the bottom of the cabbage, and place it on the top, 
upper side down. Do this in the evening, and in the 
morning you will find nearly or quite all the worms on 
each cabbage have taken up their quarters on this 
leaf. Take off the leaf, and kill them, or feed them 
to the chickens, and place the leaf back, if there be 





hardiest varieties. : 





any more to catch.”, 
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THE ROYAL BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 


Ws condense a few particulars of this Society, and 
of its recent exhibition, from the correspondence of 
the Saturday Evening Post: 

The Botanical Society was formed some twenty- 
five years ago. Its object was to enable students 
and flower-loving residents of this great Babel, the 
opportunity of becoming practically acquainted with 
their favorite science, and of developing a taste for 
horticulture among the citizens. It is now a large 
and wealthy Society, and its grounds, in the Regent's 
Park, form one of the most beautiful resorts of those 
who seek for fresh air and green walks in the midst 
of the city itself The Botanic Gardens comprise 
about eighteen acres, and are a specimen of what 
English Jandscape gardening can effect. They were 
the land of a nurseryman, and were, in fact, one a 
broad, open fleld, slightly sloping to the west, a fact 
hardly credited by a visitor wandering through the 
sunny slopes and shady dells. The approach is by a 
beautiful drive through the Park, bordered on either 
hand by the glorious old hawthorns which form its 
pride, whose masses of pink or white blossoms fill the 
air with their fragrance. Entering the pretty rustic 
lodge, and passing the graceful, ivy-covered screen 
that veils the gate, the visitor finds himself on a broad, 
gravel wali; on tke right, a sloping upland, crowned 
by masses of flowering shrubs, at the base of which, 
through drooping willows, he catches a glimpse of a 
little reedy lake; while on the other hand, lie green 
lawns, sloping down to undulating lands beyond. At 
the end of the path rises the terrace, on which is 
erected the “winter garden,” a large glass building, 
three hundred feet long by two hundred feet wide, 
with a central dome, filled with tropical plants, and 
fragrant with tropical blossoms. Standing upon the 
terrace, upon which the building is erected, the eyes 
wander across the gardens, over the open uplands of 
Primrose Hill, Highgate and Hampstead, to the 
classic heights of Harrow; and it is difficult to con- 
ceive, looking across these broad, open grounds, from 
the midst of these fresh, green lawns, brilliant with 
flowers, shady with noble old trees, that you are in 
the centre of an immense city. Beyond the terrace 
are lawns and spiral beds, devoted to the reception 
of botanical specimens, containing nearly 10,000 

lants, arranged according to the botanical system of 
@ Candolle, so that Professors and students may 
turn from their books, and dry, dusty specimens, to 
yursue their studies amidst the fresh beauties of 


@. 

On the left of the central building, winding paths 
lead now through a shady dell, arched by a rocky 
bridge; now through masses of verdant foliage upon 
a gentle slope, to a hollow amphitheater, devoted to 
American plants, and glowing, at this season, with 
magnificent rhododendrons, azaleas, floras, &c., that 
seem to bring around one the forests of Brazil. Still 
farther is the rosary, one of the great attractions of 
the Gardens during the latter part of the summer. 
It is hardly credible that all this beautiful variety of 
surface, dells, slopes, lakes, everything, is the work of 
art. On certain days of the week, the regimental 
bands play in these gardens, and crowds of people 

romenade their broad walks and windin paths. 

ut to judge of the results of the Society, in its in- 
fluence upon horticulture and fruit raising, the visitor 
Joust see their exhibitions. Of these there are four 





every summer. The first, for early flowers, in May; 
the second, for American flowers, which seem to form 
a special and favorite branch of horticulture among 
English gardeners; the third and fourth are for flow- 
ers and fruit. The third exhibition of the year took 
place this week. Behind the “Winter Garden” an 
immense tent was erected, above an amphitheater, 
especially constructed for these exhibitions. It is, in 
fact, a hollow amphitheater of turf terraces, with a 
gravel path winding between them, sinking from the 
entrances at the two ends of the tent towards the 
centre. These terraces of fresh, green turf are only 
the foundations of the endless masses of flowers and 
shrubs exhibited, and which are artistically set in the 
turf itself, so that it would appear as if they had 
grown there. The whole arrangement of the flowers 
is really a work of art, and anything more like a 
glimpse into fairyland than the view from the en- 
trance can hardly be conceived. Here bank above 
bank of roses, of matchless perfection; there masses 
of orchids with their delicate colors, and strange, 
fantastic forms, looking like the wild erections of old 
German romance; terraces of geraniums, whose vel- 
vety petals, with their vivid tints, might tempt fairies 
to steal them for their mantles; glowing cacti, jassa- 
mines of a style and perfume worthy of the South; 
endless is the profusion of flowers, one group more 
beautiful than another, each individual plant seeming 
to be a perfect specimen of floral perfection. An- 
other large tent in the neighborhood is devoted to 
the fruit exhibition, where the magnificent piles of 
strawberries, cherries, &c., and hot-house fruit of ev- 
ery kind, by their size and perfection, and their temp- 
ting perfume, remind one of the banquets of Para- 
dise. Some 20,000 people visited this lovely show, 
and the streams of gay toilettes that — through 
the shady tents and covered lawns, added not a little 
to the brilliance of the scene. 

The exhibition, however, is a very important mat- 
ter to English gardeners, the prizes distributed—gold 
and silver medals to the value of about $500—being 
eagerly contested, and the emulation between the 
public gardeners who supply London, and the private 
gardeners of the wealthy classes, running very high. 
But the exhibitions of the Botanic and Horticultural 
Societies are not interesting merely as matters of lux- 
ury and show. They have had an important influ- 
ence in developing that universal taste for flowers 
and gardening that is one of the most artistic and 
graceful characteristics of the serious English char- 
acter, and which is peculiarly a national taste, pow- 
erful even in the very poorest classes of the crowded 
cities, and valuable as all such tastes that popularize 
a love of art and nature must be. And no one who 
enters the broad walks of the Park, and passes from 
them into the beautiful gardens of the Botanic Soci- 
ety, fresh from the crowded streets that stretch their 
interminable length of brick and mortar around them, 
but will feel how excellent a moral influence must be 
exerted upon their crowded denizens by anythin 
that brings into their ey midst the quiet, beautif 
influence of lovely natural objecta. 





A Great Danpvevion.—The Homestead says: “A 
dandelion plant has recently been plucked from Na- 
THANIEL Ames’ farm, in North Bridgewater, Mass, 
which weighed twenty-seven ounces. It had twohun- 
dred and forty leaves, and one hundred and twenty- 
seven buds and blossoms.” 
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SUMMER EXHIBITION OF THE FRUIT GROWERS’ 
SOCIETY OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Tue Summer Exhibition of this Society took place 
at Syracuse on the 27th and 28th of June—a report 
of which was too late for our July number. ‘The 
Show was meagre in everything but strawberries and 
cherries. Cuartes Downina, of Newburgh, presented 
branches of the “Great Bigarreau” cherry. From 
these, it would appear that this variety is equally 
remarkable for its productiveness as for the size of 
its fruit. J. M. Martisoy, of Tompkins county, ex- 
hibited some 20 varieties of last year’s apples. 

The discussious at this mectirg were confined mainly 
to the cultivation and varieties of the strawberry, ihe 
cherry, and the pear. Our space will not allow us 
to report these. We do not know that there was 
any information of special interes‘ elicited. 

On a call for the best varieties of strawberries for 
amateur cultivation, Hooker’s Seedling, Burr’s New 
Pine, Genesee, Large Early Scarlet (for its earliness 
and productiveness), Moyamensing, Hovey’s Seedling, 
and Bush Alpine, were named. The latter had been 
rejected by some of the members present. 

For market strawberries, the Large Early Scarlet 
and the Crimson Cone were almost unanimously cho- 
sen. Dr. Sy.ivester, of Lyons, recommended Hovey’s 
Seedling. He had obtained two bushels from a bed 
twenty feet square, or at the rate of about three hun. 
dred bushels per acre. He always gives his straw- 
berry plants plenty of soda water (every third day 
in wet, and every day in dry weather). He had never 
tried water without soda. He thought soda must 
be a specific, because the “fruit contained 27 parts 
in 100 of soda”—an argument which will have little 
weight with any acquainted with the results of exper- 
iments with specific manures. On a vote being taken, 
Hovey’s Seedling was rejected for market cultivation. 

Mr. E. Smirn, of Geneva, had cultivated as many 
as 55 varieties. He preferred Large Early Scarlet, 
Buarr’s New Pine, McA voy’s Superior and Rival Hud- 
son. He lets his plants bear only one year (the sec- 
ond from planting), and then plows them under. He 
finds it cheaper to re-plant than to keep free from 
weeds. He plants early in the spring, in rows three 
feet apart and twenty inches in the rows, and keeps 
them clear with the horse cultivator. Heavy land 
properly underdrained, is best for strawberries. 

Mr. H. E. Hooxes had found the practice of al- 
lowing the runners to cover the ground the best for 
market gardening, although the heaviest crops are ob- 
tained when cultivated in hills; but the latter is much 
more expensive. The best berries he had seen, grew 
or clay soil. He prefers, on the whole, a heavy loam. 

Discussion on THE Cuerry.—The Mayduke, Great 
Bigarreau, Napoleon Bigarreau, Governor W ood, E!- 
ton, Black Tartarian and Early Purple Guigne, were 
named as the best varieties of the cherry by different 
members present. 

Downer, Downton, Black Eagle (for ite high flavor, 
although sometimes a poor bearer), Knight’s Early 
Black, and old English Morello, were named as val- 
uable varieties; also, for amateur culture only, Reine 
Hortense and Belle de Choisy. 

H. G. Dickerson, of Lyons, stated that a neighbor 
who had twelve large trees (eight of which were 
Black Tartarians, two Black Hearts, one Yellow 
Spanish, and one Black Eagle), sold $168 worth of 
cherries from them in one season. 





—— ae 


Discussion oN THE Pear.—The names of those ya. 
rieties which do best as dwarfs being called for, the 
following received a number of votes in their favor 
as worthy of recommendation, and none against them, 
viz: Louise Bonne of Jersey, Duchess d’Angouleme, 
Beurre Diel, Easter Bearre, Glout Morceau, and Yj. 
car of Winkfield. The Urbaniste divided the Votes, 
some being for it and others against it, as worth 
of general recommendation. P. Barry said, that ai. 
though a slow grower on quince at first, it afterwards 
improved, and became at last nearly equal to the 
Angouleme. 

P. Barry presented a list of several additional 
sorts, which, with the preceding, he had handed jn 
to the last meeting of the American Pomological So. 
ciety; but it had subsequently been so patched u 
that he could not fully approve of it. These were 
severally taken up, with the following results: 

Rostiezer, several thought, had not been sufficiently 
tried, and that there were but few old trees to judge 
from, which seemed to be the conclusion of the 
meeting. 

Tyson, White Doyenne, Beurre D’Amalis and Buf- 
fum, had many votes each in their favor, and none 
against them. 

Uvedale’s St. Germain, or Pound, had a small vote. 

So far, P. Barry’s list. 

Flemish Beauty was proposed, as a suitable variety 
for dwarfs; but while a few had succeeded with it, 
many others had failed; and it was not recommended. 

Belle Lucrative being named, several cultivators 
stated, that at eight or ten years of age, it usually 
decays, and is not long lived. 

Osband’s Summer received a small but nearly unan- 
imous vote in its favor. 

Vanitta.—The Vanilla, so much prized for its de- 
licious flavor, is the product of a vine which grows 
to the top of the loftiest trees. Its leaves some- 
what resemble these of the grape; the flowers are red 
and yellow, and when they fall off are succeeded by 
the pods, which grow in clusters, like our ordinary 
beans; green at first, they change to yellow, and 
finally to dark brown. To be preserved, they are 
gathered when yellow, and put in heaps for a few 
days to ferment. They are afterwards placed in the 
sun to dry, flattened by the hand, and carefully rub- 
bed with cocoanut oil, and packed in dry plantain 
leaves, so as to confine their powerful aromatie odor. 
The vanilla bean is the article used to scent snuff, 
flavor ice-cream, jellies, &c. The plant grows in Cen- 
tral America and other hot countries. 

To Destroy Weeps in Pavep Watxs.—The fol- 
lowing method of destroying weeds on pavements is 
said to be employed at the Mint in Paris: 

“One hundred pounds of water, twenty pounds of 
quick-lime, and two pounds of flour of sulphur, are 
to be boiled in an iron vessel; the liquor is to be 
allowed to settle, the clear part drawn off, and being 
more or less diluted, according to circumstances, is to 
be used for watering the alleys and pavements. The 
weeds will not re-appear for several years.” 





Frrarm Rose.—At arecent Floral Fair held is 
Boston, there was exhibited a rose plucked from 4 
bush which was propagated from a tree brought over 
from England by the carly emigrants, and called the 





“Pilgrim Rose.” 
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Remepy ror tae Bark Louse —A. G. Hanrorp, 
of Waukesha, Wis, gives the following remedy for 
the bark louse. We are not much troubled with it 
here; but in the West it has done great mischief: 

«The best remedy,” says Mr. H., “for the apple 
scale or bark louse, that has yet come to my knowl- 
edge, is the ‘Tar and Linseed Oil Mixture.” This, 
if properly applied, proves harmless to the trees, and 
at the same time is effectual in ridding them of this 
troublesome insect. It is of easy application, to 
be made at a season of leisure, when the trees are 
in a dormant state, and no foliage to interfere with 
the fre2 access to the limbs, and a thorough applica- 
tion of the remedy thereto. First, cut out all dead 
and diseased limbs, and thoroughly prune the tree; 
this will lighten the labor in making the application, 
and, by reducing the head, will concentrate all the 
sap in the remaining buds. Take tar (such as is sold 
at the stores for farm purposes) and linseed oil, equal 
parts, and mix by thorough stirring over a moderate 
tire. If the tar has become thick by exposure, it 
may be necessary to add more of the oil. The com- 
position should be as thin as common paint. Make 
the application with a paint brush, early in the spring, 
before the buds have swollen, putting it on as thin 
as possible over the entire surface, except so much 
of the last year’s growth as was made after June, on 
which there will be no lice. If the weather should 
be cold, it may be necessary to warm the mixture, 
in order to have it spread easily; but it must not 
be hot. This application is like a varnish, and soon 
dries hard. When the sap begins to circulate, and 
the bark expands, it cracks, thus forming innumerable 
breathing holes for the bark; during the summer it 

els off, carrying the scales, now dead, with it, leav- 

¢ a clean. unharmed bark beneath.” 





Grass oF tHe Brazitian Pawpas.—The London 
Gardeners’ Chronicle says: 


“One of the most interesting plants now in flower at 
Turnham Green Gardens, is the Pampas Grass of Bra- 
zil (Gynerium argenteum). This plant has twelve 
flower stem3, each some eight feet long, about the 
thickness of the thumb, and supported by an erect pan- 
icle of inflorescence at least eighteen inches in length, 
which, beneath the bright sunshine, looks a beautiful, 
light-colored feather, spangled with silver; the panicle 
is in the form of the beautiful Arundo phragmites. The 
leaves, which are some seven or eight feet long, with 
a hard, flinty skin, grow in tussocks, which, in situa- 
tions at all favorable, soon acquire a large size. When 
in flower, certainly few plants are more striking or 
magnificent in appearance than this gigantic grass, 
which, being perfectly hardy, will be found to be a 
great acquisition to ornamental grounds.” 





Tar Beauty or Greenmount Rose.—This is one 
of Mr. Penrcann’s new seedling roses. The Maga- 
zine of Horticulture says: 

“It is one of the best roses of its class we have ever 
seen, and excels any of the French varietie, It is a 
decided acquisition, and must inevitably become a 
reat favorite. The color is the deepest and most bril- 
iant carmine, rivaling the much admired Chenedole, 
quite distinct, and readily distinguished in the most 
extensive collection. Its growth is vigorous, its foliage 
good, the clusters of flowers large, and the blossoms of 
medium size, very full, cupped and double. In addi- 
tion to these fine qualities, it is a most profuse bloomer, 
smal! plants just received from Mr, Pentland being cov- 
ered with buds.” 





Puaster Casts or Leaves AnD FLowers—The 
following is the process recommended by the ingen- 
ious Mr. Deesx, the engraver, at Islington, by which 
that gentleman succeeds in taking the most accurate 
and beautiful casts from the leaves and other parts 
of plants. The leaf, as early as convenient after be- 
ing gathered, is to be laid on a fine-grained, moist 
sand, in a perfectly natural position, with that sur- 
face uppermost which is to form the cast, and being 
banked up by sand in order that it may be perfectl 
supported. It is then, by means of a broad, camel- 
hair brush, to be covered over with a thin coating of 
wax and burgundy pitch, rendered fluid by heat. ‘The 
leaf is now to be removed from the sand and dipped 
in cold water; the wax becomes hard, and likewise 
tough, to allow the leaf to be ripped off without al- 
tering its form. This being done, the wax mold is 
placed in moist sand, and banked up as the leaf itself 
was previously; it is then covered with plaster of 
Paris, made thin, due care being taken that the plas- 
ter be nicely pressed in all the interstices of the mold, 
by means of a camel-hair brush. As soon as the 
plaster has set, the warmth thus produced softens the 
wax, which, in consequence of the moisture of the 
plaster, is prevented from adhering to it, and, with a 
little dexterity, it may be rolled up, parting com- 
pletely from the cast, without injuring it in the least. 
Casts obtained in the manner thus described are very 
perfect, possessing a high relief, and form excellent 
models, either for the draughtsman or for the molder 
for architectural ornaments. 





Micyonetre —In its native country this is a shrub, 
and nvt an annual, as with us. It should be sewn in a 
light, sandy soil, as when it is grown in a stiff soil it 
‘loses its fragrance. When it is wished to obtain the 
tree mignonette, a vigorous plant of the common kind 
should be chosen from seedlings sown in April, anu put 
into a pot by itself. Al! the summer the blossom buds 
should be taken off as fast as they appear; and, in the 
autumn, the lower side shoots should be taken off, so 
a3 to form a miniature tree. It should afterwards be 
transplanted into a larger pot, with fresh soil, formed 
of turf broken into small pieces, and sand. The plant 
should be kept in a green-house or warm room all win- 
ter, and regularly watered every day, and in the spring 
the stem will appear woody. The second summer, the 
same treatment should be observed, and the following 
spring it will have bark on its trunk, and be complete- 
ly ashrub. It may now be suffered to flower; and its 
blossoms, which will be delightfully fragrant, will eon- 
tinue to be produced every summer fur many yeara3— 
Horticulturist. 


Banyan Tree or Cevton.—The finest specimen of 
this noble tree in Ceylon, is at Mount Lavinia, seven 
miles distant from Colombo. Two roads run through 
its stems; some of its fibrous roots have been trained 
like the stays of a ship, so as not to intercept the road; 
while others hang half way down, with beautiful vis- 
tas of cocoanut palms seen through its numerous pillar- 
like stems. It throws a shadow, at noon, over four 
acres of ground.— Dublin University Magazine, 








— 


Warerine Prants.—Be careful in watering plants, 
not to leave the ground in the condition of baked clay, 
or if gravelly, a sort of conglomerate. This is ver 
likely, if the ground around the plant is not mulch 
Watering, to ba beneficial, must be thoroughly done 
the ground made quite wet; a sprinkling is worse than 
useless. — Ohio Farmer. 
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Cadies’ Department. 


THE LONG AGO. 


Oh a wonderful stream is the river Time, 
As it runs thro’ this realm of tears, 

With a favltless rymth and a musical rhyme, 

And a broader ome and a surge sublime, 
And blends with the ocean of years. 








~~ 





How the winters are drifting like flakes of snow, 
And the summers like buds between, 
And the year in the sheaf; so they come and go 
On the river’s breast, with its ebb and flow, 
As it glides in the shadow and sheen. 


There’s a magical isle up the river Time, 
Where the softest of airs are playing, 
There’s a cloudless sky and a tropical clime, 
And a song as sweet as a vesper chime, 
And the Junes with the roses are straying. 


And the name of the isle is “ The Long Ago,” 
And we bury our tresures there ; 

There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow, 

They are heaps of dust—but we loved them so; 
There are trinkets and tresses of hair. 


There are fragments of airs that nobody sings, 
And a part of an infant's prayer, 
There’s a lute unswept, and a harp without strings, 
There are broken vows and pieces of rings, 
And garments that she used to wear. 


There are hands that are waved when the fairy shore 
By the mirage is lifted in air, 
And we sometimes hear through the turbulent roar, 
Sweet voices we heard in the days of yore, 
When the wind down the river is fair. 


Oh, remembered for aye, be the blessed isle, . 
All the day of life, till night ; 
And when evening comes with its beautiful smile 
And our eyes are closing to slumber awhile, 
May that greenwood cf soul be in sight. 





Preservine Cur FLowers.—We hear constantly 
of new contrivances for preserving and reviving cut 
flowers, and of approved methods ; but the tried plan 
of fresh water daily, with a slice cut from the stalks 
at each change of water, remains quite satisfactory 
stil. Flower stems, however, should always be cut 
with a knife, and never with scissors, as the tubes 
will not draw up the water if they are bruised and 
lacerated and partly closed. Two or three drops of 
camphor in every ounce ef milk-warm water, will of 
ten restore faded flowers, as it does a fainting person. 

Valuable boquets should be shaded during the 
night, say all the authorities; and they should be cut 
early in the morning before the dew is quite dried off 
them, and laid loosely on flat baskets or trays, to 
avoid crushing the stems. Large bundles of them 
tied lightly together will soon wither. Flowers may 
be sent hundreds of miles in tin cases, containing vials 
of water for the stems, and carefully covered. The 
German florists send their specimens to exhibitions in 
this manner. 





CugeErFuLNess.—T'hose who benefit the world by 
their labors—who here remove a weed and there plant 
a flower—must be cheerful. Amidst the most adverse 
circumstances, there are still reasons for cheerfulness. 
So long as there are motives to gratitude, there is 
cause for cheerfulness, 


s F Baskets of flowers an 
SUSPEND your FLowers.—Baskets of flow 
pended from hanging lamps, between the openings of 
curtains, ever and under pictures, and before mirrors, 
shed an indescribable softness and grace around 
apartments that would otherwise be cold and stiff 
As mirrors double (and sometimes mellow) every. 
thing reflected by them, they are often compared to 
water in a landscape; so flowers, creeping from 
wreaths of vines, twined round and falling over mir. 
ror frames, gratify the senses, like trailing branches 
and vines dipping into shaded water, and recedip 
with the light breezes. But flowers, any how dis 
posed, in plates, and vases and goblets, and pitcherg, 
answer, perhaps, always the same purpose, of con- 
ducting the thoughts and fancies away into the bor. 
der-land of reveries, and dreams, and shadows, if we 
for a little time abandon ourselves to their fairy in 
fluences. 


Tae Best Ice Creau.—Our best confectioners, in 
making their cream, use about eight ounces of loaf 
sugar to every quart of cream. ‘To flavor four quarts 
of cream with vanilla, requires a bean and a balf 
boiled in a little milk. If with lemon, the outer rind 
of three lemons should be grated very fine, or six 
drops of oil of lemon to every four quarts of cream, 
Four quarts of good cream will make seven quarts of 
ice cream, if well beaten; while thin, milky cream will 
increase but little, and never become perfectly smooth 
The ice should be fine, and put into the freezer with 
alternate layers of salt—say about two quarts of salt 
to an eight quart freezer—the ice and salt as they 
work down to be filled up. 








Preservinc Ecos.—The Northwestern Farmer 
has tried the following method of preserving eggs 
and recommends it. It is simple and, we have no 
doubt, efficacious. You may try it with confidence: 


“Take a sieve, and cover the bottom with eggs; 
then pour boiling water upon them, sufficient to give 
them a thorough wetting, permitting the water to 
pass off through the sieve. Take them out and dry 
them; then pack them in bran, the small end down; 
and your eggs will keep forever.” 

Drrep Apptes Improve oTuer Fruits.—A skilful cook 
can mix fruits so as to improve their natural flavor in 
a pie, or to save the free use of sugar. Dried apples, 
shred up fine with a pair of scissors and stewed, may 
be added to many kinds of fruit pie with decided im- 
provement. They qualify and enrich the taste of cur- 
rants and gooseberries, which are otherwise too sharp; 
and they add a pleasant acid to whortleberries and 
some other kinds that are (when used alone) apt to be 
too sweetish and insipid.—Life Illustrated. 








To Restore Linen THAT HAS LONG BEEN Statnep.—Rub 
the stains on each side with wet brown soap ; mix some 
starch to a thick paste with cold water, and spread it 
over the soaped places; then expose the linen to the 
air. If the stains do not disappear in three or four 
days, rub off the mixture and repeat the process with 
fresh soap and starch, Then dry it, wet it with cold 
water and wash it.—Mrs. Hale, 





An Excettent Reis ror a ConvaLescent.—Cut 
some codfish to bits the size of a pea, and boil it a min- 
ute in water to freshen it. Pour off all the water, and 
add some cream and a little pepper. Split and toast a 
Boston cracker, and put the above upon it. Milk and 





a little butter may be used instead of cream. 
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Ghitor's Gable. 
e—araen> 
Sate or Cot. Morris’ Srocx..Last month we were 
unable to give only the first day’s sale of L. G. Morais’ 
stock. We now present a list of the entire sale. It will 
be useful for future reference. The proceeds of the entire 
sale were nineteen thousand two hundred and seventy-two 
dollars and fifty cents, and we believe everything passed 
off to the satisfaction of all concerned. It will be seen 
that the stock goes into twelve States, and to New Bruns- 

wick and Canada West. 

Sort Horn Butts anp Bri CALvEs. 


or 











1. Romeo, 6 years old, Reber & Kutz, Lancaster, Ohio, $600 
2. Nissequag,* 2 } years old, W. B. Hill, Bridgeport, Ct., 225 
3. Suffolk Hero,* yearling, Geo. Clark, Springfield, N. "Y. 325 
4. Zouave,* yearling, Wma. Kelley, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 300 
6. Balconi, yearling, Mr. Van Ingham, N. J. 160 
6. Charlemagne,* yearling, Capt. Joseph Hilton, New Scot- 
land, N. Y. 245 
7. Brawith’s Boy,} yearling, Fr. Morris, Throg’s Neck, N.Y. 340 
8. Marmion,* 9 months, B. & C. S. Haines, Elizabeth, 'N. J. 500 
9. Jacintha’s Romeo, bred by Morris & Becar, John Hunter, 
Hunter's Island, N. Y. 400 
10. Chester,* 8 months, David Brooks, Avon, N. Y. 300 
ll. Orpheus,* 6 months, J. B. Crippen, Coldwater, Mich. 675 
12. Belmont,® 4 months, Amos F, Wood, Jefferson Co., N.Y. 375 
13. Stanley,} 4 months, Benj. Whitlock, West Farms, N. Y. 210 
14. Barvington,* 3 months, Joseph Orvis, Masseaa, N. Y. 150 
16. King of Algiers,* 2 months, Robert Gerdon, Paria, Cc. W. 400 


16. Bailiff} 1 month, Joseph Orvis, Massena, N. Y. 


Devon Butts ann CaLves. 


1, Frank Quartly, 5 years old, Col. B. P. Johnson, Albany, 350 
2. Wawayanda, yearling, W. B. Hill, Bridgeport, Ct. 150 
3. Crusader, yearling, Geo. D. Parrish, Burlington, N. J. 105 
4. Prince, yearling, Jacob Buckhout, Morrisania, N. Y. 150 
§. Somerville, 8 months, L. H. Colby, Groton, N. Y. 155 


6. Byron, 7 months, Francis Morris, Throg’s Neck, N. Y. 
7. Master Birthday, ‘4 months, Richard Peters, Atlanta, Ga. 340 


$1,500 





Devon Cows anv HEIFERS. 
1. Birtuday, 12 years, imported, L. H. Colby, Groton, 450 
2. Princess, 9 years, imported, Francis Morris, Throg's Neck, 340 
3. Virtue, 8 years, imported, Francis Mc rris, 440 





4. Ecith, 8 years, imported, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, 300 
Birthday 2d, 3 years, was set up at $250—(not breeding) 
—was withdrawn by Col. Morris to fatten—$300 was 
afterwards offerd for her. 
6. Princess 2d, 3 years, Hon. John Wentworth, Chicago, Ill. 270 
6. Brithday 3d, 3 years, Francis Morria, Throg’s Neck, 325 
7. Princess 3d, 2 years, A. G. Summer, Columbia, S. C. 250 
8. Birthday 4t, 2 years, Francis Morris, Throg’s Neck, 350 
9. Princess 4th, yearling, John Wentworth, Chicago, IIL, 265 
1¢. Rena, yearling, E. D. Hunter, Pelham, N. Y. 235 
11. Rachel, 5 months, B. M. Whitlock, West Farms. N. Y. 175 
12. Princess 5th, 6 weeks old, A. G. Summer, 150 
13. Rouge, aged cow, Jos, Hilton, New Scotland, N. Y. 125 
Fuchsia, 5 years—uot breeding —was withdrawn to fatten. 
14. Ruth, 3 years, Joseph Hilton, New Scotland, N. Y. 225 
15. Princess 6th, 4 weeks, A. B. Conger, Waldeberg, N. Y. 110 
16. Birthday 5th, 2 weeks, Francis Morris, 150 
160 
Sovta Down Rams. “ 
1. Young York, 4 years, imported from Jonas Webb's flock, 
Samuel Thorne, Thornesdale, N. Y. 
2. A two year old, L. F. Allen, Black Rock, N. Y. 25 
Yearlings, a by Young York. | 
8. John Bard, Tarrytown, N 140 
4. S. 0. Wilson, Norwalk, Ct. 175 
6. E. Corning. Jr. , Albany, N.Y. 125 
6and7. Mr. Sheldon, N. J. 220 
8. Gen. Cadwallader, Philadelphia, Pa. 105 
9. J. B. Crippen, Coldwater, Mich. 99 
10. William Summer, Columbia, 3. C. 70 
ll. W. W. Glenn, Baltimore, Md. 55 
22. Simeon Orr, itississippi,. . 40 
13. W. Firmstone, Easton, 30 
14, 15, 16,17. L. F. Allen, Binck Rock, N. Y¥. 105 
Ram Lambs. 
18. “Master Fordham,” J. c. Taylor, Monmouth Co, N.J. 130 
19. Simeon Orr, Missiasipp 40 
20. Thomas P. Newnes O Norfolk, » 35 
2. J.C. Taylor, Monmouth Co., N. J 40 
28, 24, 25, 26, 27. John Hunter, ‘Westchester Co., N. Y. 6 
* Bred by N. J. Becar. - $1,855 
¢Bred by L. G. Morris, ta 





Sovran Down Ewes. 
1—5. Prize, Lugar Ewes, iapeted, S Thorne, Thornesdale, 


N. Y., at $140, 150, 160, 140, 1 740 
6. Jonas Webb Ewe, imported, tC. "Taylor, Monmouth Co., 
7—13. Jonas Webb Ewes, Samuel Thorne, $160, 130, 180, 140, 

180, 105, 1000 

14. Jonas Webb Ewe, J. C. Taylor, 80 
15, 16. Jonas Webb Ewes, Col. A. G. Summer, $100, 75. 175 

17—21. Jonas Webb Ewes, E. Corning, jr., Albany, N. Y., at 
$110 each. 550 
22,23. Bred by Col. Morris, J. C. Taylor, at $105 each.! 210 
24. Samuel Thorne. 110 
25, 26. Simeon Orr, at $100 each 200 
2787. J.C. Taylor—six at $25, and five at $20 each. 250 
38, 39. Francis Morris, at $20 40 
eter ‘Ewes, oy 
40, 41. Gen. Cadwallader, Philadelphia, at $55. 110 
42, 43. Mr. Sheldon, Monmouth Co., N. J., at $50., 100 
44—49. J. B. Crippen, Coldwater, Mich. at ‘oan 300 
50—55. S. O. Wilson, Norwalk, Ct., at 300 
56—59. Mr. Sheldon, 'N. J. at $45. 180 
"Ewe Lambs, 

60. 61. J. H. Reid, Frederickton, N. B., at $40. 80 
62—74. Gen. Cadwallader, 2 at $40, 8 at $35, 3 at $20. 420 
75—77. J.C. Taylor, N. J., at $25. 15 
78. Thomas P. Devereaux, Norfolk, Va. aT 
rs $5,075 


BERKSHIRE SwINE. 


Imported Boars—Master Burke, R. Peters, Atlanta, Ga., and 
Sir Robert, D. B. Haight, at $35 each 

Young Boars—one to R. Peters and Josiah Hilton, at $30; 
Mr. Wilmerding, Islip, L. I., at $45; Simeon Orr an 
Mr. Hunter at $20; L. F. Allen, $15. 

Imported Sows—one to Mr. Firmstone, —_= four pigs, $75; 
one to Mr. Delaney, Va., $80; Mr. Hunter, $50. 

Sows bred by Col. Morris—one to Samuel Thorne, $65; Mr. 
Hunter, $60; Thomas Ellison, $45; Simeon Orr, $30; 
Mr. Johnson, New York, $25; two to Wm. Giles, Yon'} 
kers, $20 and $25; L. F. Allen, $20; two to David’ Pugh, 
New Orleans at $15; one 9 (er 42 Mr. Butterworth, 
$7,50; Jacob Buckhout, $35 Rh Pe rs, $50. 41 

Pairs of Pigs—J. G. Holbrook, $27,50; Jouep’ Hilton $24; A. 


¢ 


2 50 


B. Conger, $22,50; Wm. Giles, $21. pit 9500 
Three Sucking Pigs—A. ’B. Conger. = 37 50 
$980 00 


Essex Swix. 
Imported Boar, “ Fisher Hobbs,” $27 50, and two sows at $75 
and 72 50 to A. B. Conger; one sow to John Hunter, 
$25; one to J. M. Miller, $25, and one to N. J. Becar, 280 00 
Pigs, 8 months old—two to George P. Nelson, Peekskill, at 
$25 each; One to John Jay, Bedford, $27 50. id 


SUMMARY. 


16 Short Horn Bulls and Bull Calves, 
7 Devon Bulls and Bull Calves, 1,500 
16 Devon Cows and Heifer Calves, 
27 South Down Rams and Ram Lamba, 
78 South- Down Ewes and Ewe Lamba, 
Berkshire Swine, 
Essex Swine, 


$19,272 50 


Sate or Snort Horns.—The fourth’ periodical sale 
of surplus Short Horns belonging to Harvey Compe, of 
Cobham Park, Surrey, England, took place on the 20th of 
June. The sale consisted of twenty-nine lots, (7 bulls and 
bull calves, with 22 cows and heifers,) the whole of which 
realized an average of $250each. The highest priced an- 
imal was purchased for $900, by a gentleman from Aus- 
tralia. There does not appear to have been any American 
breeders present. 





Mr. Brnonaw, of Ohio, writes to the New York Times: 
“This much you may put down as certain—every farmer 
hereabouts who selected his seed from the field last fall 
and tied it up by the husks in the old-fashioned way, has 
secured a good sprouting at the first planting this spring.” 








Fruit Prosrects.—The Rural Intelligencer, published 
at Augusta, Maine, says: “The prospects for fruit are 
good. Our trees did not suffer here as they did West last 
winter from the cold, but have put forth vigorously and 
abundantly.” 
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——— 
Fourth Exuisition or THE U. S. Aa. Society.—| Trotting Stallions.—Grand trials of Speed. For sta}. 
The Fourth National Exhibition of the United States Ag- | lions 6 years of age and over, Ist premium, $200 ; 24, 109 
ricultural Society will be held,in the city of Philadelphia | For stallions under 6 years of age, Ist, $150; 24,75. 
October 7th to llth. We give a list of the Premiums of-| Draft Horses.—Matched, three premiums, $100, 50 
fered, and which amount to twelve thousand dollars ! Single, two premiums, $50, 25. 7 » , 36. 
Sweepstake Premium.—For the Best Herd, ‘a bull} Afules.—Best pair two years old and over, three j 
and four cows, or heifers of any age,) of any breed, be- | ums, $50, 25, 15. , poem 
longing to one person, a Sweepstake Premium of $200. 
Herd Premiums.—For the Best Durham bull and four 


cows, or heifers of any age, belonging to one person, $100; $20, 10. Ewes, not less than five in number, two pe 


next best, Diploma. : or 
’ and over, two miums, $25, 15; und 
For the best four cows or heifers (not full blood,) belong- puenluunn, 320,10. ms, $25, 15; under two years, two 


AG tee 


Long Wooled Sheep.—Bucks two years old and over 
two premiums, $30, 15; under two years, two premiums, 


eres 


ing to any one person, $50 ; next best, diploma. South Downs, French Merinoes, Silesian, Spanish ang 
Same for Devons, Ayrshires, Herefords, and Alderneys | gaxon, same premiums as for Long Wools. 
(Jerseys.) 
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Swine, large breed, (such as Chester, Berkshire, Hamp- 
shire, Leicester, and their crosses.)}—Boars two years old 
and upwards, Ist premium, $25; 2d, 15. One yearold and 
upwards, Ist premium, $20; 2d, 10. Sows, same premium 
as for boars. 


Durhams.—Bulls, three years old and upwards, Ist 
premium, $100; 2d, $50. Two years old, Ist, $50; 2d, 
$25. One year old, Ist, $20; 2d, $10. Cows and heifers, 
same premiums as for bulls. 

Devons, Ayrshires, Herefords, and Jerseys, same as 
Durhams. 

Grade or Native Cows.—Three years “old and up- 
wards, Ist premium, $50; 2d, $25. Two years old and 
under three years, Ist premium, $25; 2d,$15. One year 
ald and under two years, Ist premium, $10; 2d, $5. Pigs.—Not less than six ina litter, six months old and 

Milch Cows.—Five years old and over, three premiums, | Under ten, Ist premium, $15 ; 2d, 10. 
$100, 50, and 25. Three years old and under five, three| Poultry.—For the best collection of different varieties 
premiums, $50, 25, 15. of pure bred fowls, owned by the exhibitor, 3 premiums, 

Working Oxen.—Four years old, and upwards, Ist | $25, 15 and 10. 
premium, $100; 2d, 75; 3d, 50: 4th, 25. Two years old Larger Asiatic Fowls—Red or buff Shanghae, bes 


Gn OE. 


Small breed, (such as Neapolitan, Suffolk, improved 
China, Chinese, Mocha, Essex, and their crosses,) same ag 
Large breed. 

Swine of other breeds, same premium as large breed. 


See EE OR 
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and under four, 1st premium, $50 ; 2d, 25 ; 3d, 15. trio, two premiums, $5 and 3; same for black and white 
Town Teams.—For the best team, not less than ten yoke | or gray Shanghae. 
of oxen from any County, $100; 2d, 50; 3d, 25. Other Gallinaceous Fowls.—Best trio of Black Spanish, 


Fat Cattle-—Fat Ballock, 1st premium, $50; 2d, 30; | white and Gray or Speckled Dorking, Silver and Golden 
Fat Cow, Ist premium, $30; 2d, 20. . Pencilled Hamburghs, Black Hamburghs, Dominique 
Thorough-bred Stalliens and Mares.—Stallions four Dunghill, White Crested, Golden and Silver Black Polish, 
years old and upwards, Ist premium, $200; 2d, 100; 3d, Game and Bantams, each, Ist premium, $5 ; 2d, 3. 
= i eciaaaaaiaaaaae $1505! Turkes—Best pair Wild and Domestic, each, Ist pre- 
, > , ad . “ 
Heavy Draft Stallions and Mares.—Stallions three years — nat 6 BK 
old and upwards, Ist premium, $150; 2d, 75; 3d, 25. Guinea Fowls.—Best pair, $5 ; 2d, 3. 
Mares three years old and upwards, Ist premium, $100;| Ducks.—Best pair or trio of Aylesbury, Rouen, Java, 
2d, 50; 3d, 25. Topknot, and Common, each, Ist premium, $5 ; 2d, 3. 
Stallions of all Work.—Four years old and{upwards, Geese.—Best pair Bremen, Hong Kong or African, Ton- 
$200, 100, 50. Three years old and under four, three pre- | louse, Wild, and Wlite or Colored Swan, each, Ist pre- 
miums, $150, 75, 50. Two years old and under three, 3/ mium $5; 2d, 3. 
premiums, $50, 25,15. One year old and under two, 2 Swans.—Best pair, $5; 24, 3. 
premiums, $30, 20. Agricultural Implements.--Best collection, manufactured 
Breeding Mares and Fillies.—Mares four years old and by exhibitor, $100 ; 2d, 75; 3d, 50. Best and largest col- 
upwards, three premiums, $150, 100, 50. Fillies three | jection, without reference to the manufacturer, $100; 2 
years old, 2 premiums, $75, 50. Fillies two years old, 2| pest, 50; 3d, 25. 
premiums, $50, 20. Fillies one year old and under two,/ [Liberal premiums are offered for Field Crops, Fruits, 
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2 premiums, $30, 20, Wines, &c., to be awarded at the Annual Winter Meeting, 
Matched Horses.—Four premiums, $100, 75, 50, 25. but specimens ‘of which (where practicable,) should be 
Fancy Matched Horses. —Two premiums, $75, 50. shown at the Exhibition. 
Ponies.—Matched, $25 ; single, 20. One thousand dollars have been set apart for Discretion- 
Family Horses.—Single, and for general utility, seven tionary Premiums. 
premiums, $100, 80, 60, 50, 40, 30, 20. —_— 


Family Horses, for speed.—The speed of horses under} Proyincran Farr or Canava West.—We are glad to 
this division, that have never trotted for money, will be | Jearn that the great Provincial Exhibition which is to take 
tested on the track. Exhibitors to drive, and to be persons place at Kingston Sept, 23—26, bids fair to be one of unw» 
who have never driven for money. Three premiums, | sya] interest. The premium list is liberal—competition 
$200, 100, 50. open to all Canada. There are premiums, in addition to 
~ Untrained Horses, smgle.—Speed to be tested on the | diplomas, for “ Foreign Stock,” amounting to $340; and 
track, in harness. Competition open to all horses that | for “ Foreign Agricultural Implements,” $130. Kingston 
have never trotted for money. Two premiums, $200, 100. | is easy of access from this side ; and we trust that our stock 

Trotting Horses—A grand trial of speed, in harness, | breeders and implement makers will make an effort to ex- 
for all trotting horses. Two premiums, $200, 100. hibit largely. 
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STATE AND COUNTY SHOWS FOR 1856. 





New-Jersey, Newark, Sept. 9—12. 
Vermont, Burlington, Sept. 9 to 12. 
Canada East, Three Rivers, Sept. 16—18. 
Virginia, Wheeling Island, Sept. 17—19. 

Ohio, Cieveland, Sept. 23—26. 
Canada West, Kingston, Sept. 23—26. 

Am. Pom. Society, Rochester, Sept. 24—30. 

Michi Detroit, Sept. 30—Oct.1,2,3 
New York, Watertown, Sept. 30—Oct.1,2,3 
Illinois, Alton, Sept. 30—Oct.1,2,3 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Sept. 30 to Oct. 2. 
Kentucky, Paris, Sept. 30 to Oct. 5. 
Virginia, Richmond, Oct. 28 to Nov. 1. 
Tennessee, Nashville, Oct. 9—14. 
Nationa! Ag. Show, Philadelphia, Oct. 7—10. 
Connecticut, New Haven, Oct. 7—10. 
Maryland, Baltimore, Oct. 21—24. 
California, San Jose, Oct. 7, 8, 9. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Oct. 8 to 10. 

New Hampshire ae Oct. 8, 9, 10. 

Iowa, Muscatine, Oct. 8—10. 

North Carolina, Ruteigh, Oct. 14—17. 
Georgia, Ata!inta, Oct. 20—25. 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Oct. 20—25. 

Maine, a Oct. 28--30. 
Alabama, Montgomery, Nov. J1—14. 

South Carolina, Columbia, Noy. 11—14. 


New York County Aceicutturat Fatrs. 
Albany, Albany, Sept. 23, 24, 25. 
Cattaraugus, Little Valley, Sept. 17, 18, 19. 
Cayuga, Sept. 17, 18, 19. 


Delaware, Walton, Sept 24, 25. 
Essex, Elizabethtown, Sept. 18, 19. 
Franklin, Malone, Sept. 24, 25, 26. 
Jefferson, Watertown, Sept. 17, 18. 
Monroe, Rochester, Sept. 24, 25, 26. 
Madison, Munnsville, Sept. 8, 9, 10. 
Onondaga, Syracuse, Sept. 10, 11, 12. 
Orleans, Albion, Se) t. 25, 26. 
Oneida, Rome, Sept. 23, 24, 25. 
Untario, Geneva, Sept. 24, 25, 26. 
Queens, Sept. 25. 
Oswego, Mexico, Oct. 17, 18. 
Rockland, New City, Oct. 8, ¥. 
Rensselaer, Lansingburgh, Sept. 16, 17, 18. 
Schuyler, Watkins, Sept. 8, 9. 
Seneca, Waterloo, Oct. 8, 9, 10. 
§t. Lawrence, Canton, Sept. 18, 19. 
Tioga, Owego, Sept. 24, 25. 
Washington, Union Viliage, Sept. 10, 18. 


Wayne, Lyons, Sept. 23, 24, 25. 





Tue WEATHER AND THE Crops.—Up to this date (July 
99), the weather hds been unusually fine for haying and 
harvesting—a little too dry, perhaps, for oats and potatoes, 
and for badly cuitivated corn. The wheat in this section 
is all harvested in excellent condition. We have visited a 
number of farms, and find the injuries from the midge much 
less than we expected. At the same time, we are credibly 
informed, that several crops have been offered to any one 
who would harvest them and leave the straw on the farm. 
We have ourselves seen crops that were not worth harvest- 
ing. But still,where the land has been properiy cultivated, 
and sown with good seed, the crop is fair, and, in some 
places, quite heavy. The midge has affected poor crops 
much more than good crops. An observing farmer told us 
that he had two fields of wheat; one would have yielded 
ten bushels per acre had it not been affected by the midge, 
the other thirty bushels. Four-fifths of the poor crop was 
destroyed, and only about an eighth of the good crop. 

Barley has been unusually good. 

Potatoes look well, notwithstanding the dry weather. 

Oats are perhaps not quite an average—certainly far 
lighter than they were last year. Corn, judging from a 
hasty ride through the central southern counties oi this 





State, and parts of New Jersey and Pennsyivania, is very 
late, but is progressing finely. In New Jersey, especially, 
the corn is very luxuriant, owing to frequent showers and 
hot weather. 

Hay on old meadows is light; on newly seeded land 
quite an average. 

The peach crop in Western New York and in New Jer- 
sey will be light, and, as there are none in the West, peaches 
will command high prices. 

The apple crop in this section is light; the trees bore 
too much last year. 
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Geyrser Farmer Premiums.—During the past month, 
we have sent (postage paid) a Rural Annual and Horticul- 
tural Directory to all our friends who obtained for us a 
club of eight subscribers to the GENESEE FaaMeR. Also, 
to those who have sent us sixteen subscribers. In addition 
to this, those who have sent us sixteen subscribers, are en- 
titled to an extra copy of the Geneses Farmer, which, if 
not already sent, will be forwarded to any address they 
may desire. Those who have sent larger clubs, and are 
entitled to several Rural Annuals, or extra copies of the 
GENESEE Farmer, or books, will please state which they 
prefer, and we will forward immediately. We prefer to 
have our friends designate the books they wish ; but if left 
to us, we will endeavor to send such as will prove interest- 
ing and useful. We have recently purchased more than 
two hundred dollars worth of books for this purpose, and 
have as complete an assortment of agricultural books as is 
to be found in the country. To save expense to our 
friends, we prepay the postage on all books. 

The premiums for the largest number of subscribers are 
awarded as follows: 

James Littvz, Seneca, C. W., for 236 subscribers, first 
premium of $50. 

C. McGtasuam, Corunna, C W.., for 93 subscribers, seo- 
ond premium of $30. 

I. W. Briaes, West Macedon, N, Y., oe 72 subscribers, 
third premium, $10. 

If sny of our friends fail to receive the Rural Annual, it 
will be immediately resent, if they will notify us of the fact. 





Ittr1no1s State Farr.—We have received the list of 
premiums for the Fourth Annual Fair of the Illinois State 
Agricultural Society, to be held at Alton, Sept. 30, and Oct. 
1,2 and 3. Over $2,000 are offered as premiums. We 
are glad to see such liberal premiums offered ($40 and di- 
ploma) for designs for farm cottages, farm houses, dairy, 
ice, poultry, and smoke houses, &c,, &c. Also, for essays 
on such subjects as rearing and managing cattle on the 
prairies ; on the rearing and management of sheep, cattle, 
mules, swine, &c.; on the culture of forest, fruit and orna- 
mental trees on the prairies, &c. Also, premium for the 
best grove of cultivated timber on the prairie; best and 
largest amount of well-set and cultivated hedge on one 
farm, &c., &c. 








Ixquinies—When is the best time for pruning fruit 
trees? I have noticed that apple trees pruned at a certain 
season, would continue to bleed at different periods for a 
long time after pruning. Wherever the sap hit, it would 
turn black. Howisthis tobe avoided ? Which is the best 
to mixwith swamp muck, ashes or lime? A. J. GRIPPIN. 
— Corinth. 





SeverRat Book Notices and Answers to Inquiries, have 
been crowded out. 
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Dritiuixc Waeat, &c.—As I have just commenced farming, and 
knowing the merits of information received through the columns 
of your valuable paper, and also knowing your willingness to ben- 
efit your subscribers by answering questions, induces me to ask a 
few. First, will it pay to drill wheat in the prairie soi) of Illinois, 
and what are its advantages, if any, over broadcast? Als», how 
much seed should be used by drill per acre, and what time in the 
fall should winter varieties be sown? And another is, what time 
ahould it be cut to be profitable both to the seller and the buyer? 

An answer to the above in your paper would benefit many in this 
acction. F. E. Wittovcupy—Linnville, Ill. 

Will some of our correspondents give their views on 
these subjects. We have had no experience in drilling 
wheat on prairie soils, and should prefer hearing from 
those who have. . 








VERTISEMENTS, 
To secure insertion in the FARMER, must be received as early as the 
10th of the previous month, and be of such a character as to be 
of interest to farmers. Terms—Two Dollars for every hundred 
words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 








FOR SALE. 


FARM near Kalamazoo, Michigan. For particulars address 
A. SINTMBNICH, Box 1185 Post Office, 


August 1.—1t* Rochester, N. Y. 


LAWTON BLACKBERRY. 
ESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, with terms of sale, and and ample 
directions for cultivation will be forwarded to applicants. 
Address WILLIAM LAWTON, 
July 1—4t. 


No. 54 Wall street, New York. 
MANSFIELD & WHITING’S IMPROVED 
CLOVER SEED HULLING AND CLEANING MACHINES. 


ESE Machines have becn awarded the first Premiums at three 
euccessive Ohio State Fairs and the Michigan State Fair. Also 
at the World’s Fair in New York in 1853, and never failed to take 
4he first Premium wherever exhibited. 
Warranted to hull and clean from 20 to 50 bushels per day. 
Prices—No. 1, $100; No. 2, $95; No. 3, $90. To insure a ma- 
ghire order early. Manufactured and for sale by 
MANSFIELD & WHITING, 
Ashland, Ohio. 








Angust 1.—Si* 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS! 
STACK COVERS OF COTTON DUCK. 
HE following sizes constantly on hand, or any required size 
made to order: 15 by 20 feet, 20 by 25 feet, 25 by 30 feet. 

First quality, 48 cents per square yard; second quality, 36 cents 
per equare yard, furnished with cords all ready for use. 

Covers of either quality will most effectually protect the stack 
in the heaviest rain storms, rendering it secure as under the barn 
roof. 

The Subscriber has a process he will warrant to preserve the 
duck from mildew, without in the least discoloring or injuring the 
material, applied, when so ordered, at four cents extra per square 





Orders through ihe Post Office will meet with prompt attention. 
. E.C. WILLIAMS, Sail and Tent Maker, 


August i—It. 12 Buffalo street, Rochester, N. Y. 


TO AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES, 


Ww. would particularly invite the attention of those Societies 
who are about to make up their Premium Lists, to our large 
oollection of Agricultural Books, which are peculiarly adapted for 
Premiums. 
The awarding of Agricultural Books in the place of emall Money 
Premiums has been extensively adopted, and has given the highest 


satisfaction. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS PLAN. 

1. It promotes the dissemination of much needed information 
among lous. : ‘ 4 

2. it combines the advantages of a Diploma with a Premium of 
intrinsic value. 

3. It substitutes @ permanent and expressive Token of Honor for 
the pittance which is frequently humiliating to the recipient. 

4. It avoids the fostering of a mercenary spirit among competit- 
ors, and better comports with the dignity of an honorable emula- 
tion between friends and neighbors. 

We will be happy to furnish to applicants a Catalogue of those 
ef our Publications which we consider most copreyete for the 
use of Agricultural Societies for Premiums, on which a liberal dis- 
count will be given. C M, SAXTON & CO., 

*Agricultural Book Publishers, 





TO NURSERYMEN AND DEALERS IN TREES 


: Subscribers beg leavs to annoance that their wholemlg 
priced Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrub, 
Roses, &c., for 1856, is now ready, and will be sent free to all appli« 
cants who enclose a stamp. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Aug. 1—It. Mt, Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y, 
Ce 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY! . 
PROFITABLE AND HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT! 77) 
HE Subscriber is desirous of having an agent in each 
T and town of the Union. A capital of from $5 to $10 ont 
will be required, and anything like an efficient, energetic man cap 
make from three to five dollars per day ; some Agents are realizing 
twice thatsum. Every information will be given by addressing, 
with a stamp to pay return letter, WM. A KINSLER, 
Aug. 1.—It® Box 1228 Philadelphia, Pa., Post Office, 


PRICES OF FERTILIZERS iFOR SUMMER, 1856 
ERUVIAN GUANO, No. 1, with Government brand and weight 
















on each bag,............ r ton of 2,000 lbs. 
Columbian ee om er 22 SE aii “ $36.00 to — 
Superphosphate of Lime,.... = sad 45.00 
Bone Dust, Ground,.................-.-.- per bbl. 2.59 
bed Turnings, .___- ion 2.37 to 2.50 
“ Sawings or Meal,_. _om 3.00 
« Mixed fine ground,.........._. ve 2.75 to 3.00 
gk EE eae as 1.00 to 1.35 


The second quality of Peruvian Guano will have figure 2 under 
the weight mark. A. LONGETT, 
July 1. 24 Cliff street, New York. 


FAIRBANKS’ HAY SCALES. 


Me than four thousand of these convenient and durable 
Scales have been put up by us in different parts of the United 
States and the British Provinces. 

Several Gold and Silver Medals have been awarded to us by the 
various Agricultural Societies throughout the country, for 

THE BEST HAY AND CATTLE SCALES. 

And we have certificates without number from officers of city and 
village corporations, manufacturing establishments, and private in- 
dividuals, who have our scales in use, testifying to their superior 
excellence. 

> be in season for the coming hay crop, orders must be given 
early, 

Scales set in any part of the United States or the Canadas by em 
perienced workmen. Address by mail or otherwise, 

FAIRBANKS & CO 
July 1.—2t* No. 186 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR FARMERS, 


LLEN’S AMERICAN FARM BOOK. The American Farm 
Book; or, a Compend of American Agriculture, being a prac- 
tical Treatise on Soils, Manures, Draining, Irrigation, G 
Grain, Roots, Fruits, Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar Cane, Rice, — 
every Staple product of the United States; with the best methods 
of planting, cultivating and preparation for market. Illustrated 
by more than 100 engravings. By R. L. Allen. Cloth, $1. 


GUENON ON MILCH COWS; A Treatise on Milch Cows, where- 

by the Quality and Quantity of Milk which any Cow will give 

may be accurately determined by observing Natural Marks or 

External Indications alone ; the length of time she will continue 

to give Milk, &c., &c. Illustrated with numerous engravin 

ao neatly done up in paper covers, 37}4 cents; bound in cloth, 
cents. 


THE STABLE BOOK; A Treatise on the Management of Horses, 
in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, Working, 
Construction of Stables, Ventilation, Appendages of Stables, 
Management of the Feet, and Management of Diseased and De- 
fective Horses. By John Stewart, Veterinary Surgeon. With 
Notes and additions adapting it to American Food and Climate. 
By A. B. Allen. $1. 
ALLEN’S DISEASES OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS; Being a Histo- 
ry and Description of the Horse, Mule, Cattle, Sheep, Swing 
Poultry, and Farm Dogs, with directions for their Management, 
Breeding, Crossing, Reaiing, Feeding, and Preparation for a prof- 
itable Market; also their Diseases and Remedies. By R. L. Allen. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 
JOHNSTON’S ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
and Geology. With a complete Analytical and Alphabetical In- 
dex, and an American Pretace. By Hon. Simon Brown, Editor 
of the “New England Farmer.” Price $1. 
BROWNE'S FIELD BOOK OF MANURES; Or, American Muck 
Book. Treating of the Nature, Properties, Sources, History and 
Operations of all the Principal Fertilizers and Manures in Com- 
mon Use, with Specific Directions for their Preservation, and Ap- 
plication to the Soil and Crops. By D. Jay Browne. $1,25. 
Sext Free or PosTace on RECEIPT oF Prios. 
Our Catalogue, comprising eighty agricultural works will be sent 











August 1—2t. 140 Fulton street, New York. 


to any address. 
C. M. SAXTON & CO., Agricvitural Book Publishers, 
Aug. 1—It. 140 Fulton street, New York. 
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COLUMBIAN GUANO.—TRY IT. 
From the June number of the American Farmer, published in 
Baltimore. 


We call attention to the advertisement of the Philadelphia Gu- 
ano Company, who have recently made a contract with the repub- 
lic of Venezuela, by which they are authorized for a series of years, 
to export the guano from all the Islands belonging to that govern- 
ment, As those Islands are located in the Caribbean Sea, at a short 
distance—about 1900 miles—from our own shores, the cost of 
freight is comparatively trifling, and the article can therefore be 
farnished at very low rates, when compared with the price de- 
manded for Peruvian Guano. — ? 

The guano islands embraced in the contract of this Company are 
numerous, and the character of the deposits to some extent varies 
in the proportion of organic matter, ammonia, and the phosphates 
they contain. They are all, however, as compared with the Peru- 
vian, mucl: richer in the phosphates, and less abundantly supplied 
with organic matter and ammonia. At present, we understand the 
Company design importing only that quality designated by the 

tor, Mr. Reese, as Columbian Guano, which is by far the 
richest phosphatic guano ever yet discovered, Containing more than 
three times the amou.:t of phosphates found in the Peruvian, and 
much more than is fuuud in bone dust and Mexican Guano—Peru- 
yian Guano rarely cont.ins more than 15 to 30 per cent of the bone 
phosphate of lime, an! tue diferent brands of the Mexican Guano, 
as inspected at Baltimore, contain from 35 to 67 per cent, while the 
Guano marked by the State Inspector, CoLumBiay, letter A, con- 
tains phosphoric acid equal tu from 80 to 90 per cent of bone phos- 
bate of lime, and the Guano marked CoLumBIAy, letter B, cén- 
tains phosphoric acid equal to .rom 70 to 80 per cent of bone phos- 

te of lime. 

Without entering into the discussion as to the comparative value 
of ammoniacal and phosphatic manures, no one pretends to doubt 
the real value of the latter, while some of the highest authorities 
among men of science, attribute tie chief value of all guanos to 
the phosphates they contain. Be this as it may, experience seems 
to have determined that the sey manures are of more per- 
manent duration, and that where they «re less efficient as to the 
crop of wheat, they endure longer, and are more effective in the 
after growth of clover and grasses. Thuse of course who adopt 
the views of-Prof. Liebig, and other hizh authorities, as to the 
value of mineral*manures, will readily admit the great superiority 
of Columbian Guano over other varieties, it being, as stated in the 


U. 8. Patent Office report for 1854, “by far the richest source of Bran 


phosphoric acid for the farmer yet discovered,” and in the words 
of Dr. Stewart, the “Ne Plus Ultra of Phosphatic Guanos.” 

The virtues of bone dust as a permanent fertilizer are well un- 
derstood, and the ordinary Mexican Guanos have been extensively 
experimented with, and their value acknowledged. Whatever 
merits these manures possess, must exist in a high degree in Col- 
ambian Guano, on account of its superior richness in the leading 
fertilizing principle—the phosphates to them all. 

The difficulty made as to these manures, that they are not solu- 
ble, and the consequent doubts and apprehensions of farmers who 
are convinced of the value of their main constituent, as to their 
availability in the production of crops, is worthy of consideration. 

1. In the use of these manures it would seem that ultimately, 
any rate, if not immediately, the farmer must reap the beuelit 
of their application. They furnish an indispensable ingredient of 
fertility, and necessary constituent of plants. If it is not in con- 
dition to furnish the food of plants at once, it is Only held in re- 
serve until brought under the influence of solvents, which sooner 
or later are sure to make it available. 
has said to us within a few days, that he will defy any one to find 
@ piece of bone in his soil, after the second or third year from the 
tims of applicaiion. He uses no acid or solvent, and does not care 
to have the bones ground fine. And let it be remarked that while 
@ quick return is more immediately profitable, a slower but certain 
return is much safer for the land. 

2. The solubility of Phosphates greatly depends upon the mode 
fm which they are prepared. From good bones, finely ground, a 
beneficial effect is almost always immediately derived. From Mex- 
ican Guano some benefit seems always to accrue during the first 
year after its application, as well as On succeeding crops. 

8. Whatever justice or force there may be in the objection of in- 
eolubility, as applied to bone dust and Mexican Guano, does not 
rest, it is contended, against the Columbian Guano. It is reduced 
to afine powder by grinding, and is thus prepared perfectly for 
the action of any solvent which may exist in, or may find its way 
to the soil. But independent of this, it is asserted that it contains 
so large an excess of tree phosphoric acid, that a sufficient portion 
for the use of plants during the first year after its application is 
rendered immediately soluble. This is questioned, and we give 
the authorities. 

Dr. Stewart in his anelpete states the per centage of phosphate 
of lime to be 77.49, and of free phosphoric acid 5.23, which latter 
aubstance, he states, would produce to each ton of 2,000 Ibs., “215 
ibs. of nascent soluble superphosphates, besides 1,550 lbs. of the 
common bone phosphates of other phosphatic guanos. 

Dr. James R, Chilton, of New York. gives as the result of an 
analysis of a spé en recently submitted to him, 74.87 per cent of 
neutral my te of Lime, with a little phosphate of magnesia, 
and 13.14 per cent of soluble of lime, with 6.68 of organic 
matter with ammonia. 

Dr. Hayes, of Boston, states that “it is in fact a kind of natural 

of lime, by far the most valuable of any of those com- 
pounds yet discovered, when compared weight with weight.” 





A very observant farmer | 





Professor Jas. C. Booth of Philadelphia, in the specimen he an- 
alyzed found 74.35 of phosphate of lime and magnesia, and 9.60 of 
free Phosphoric acid, and he pronounces it “a remarkable substance 
containing naturally 84 per cent of dry superphosphate of lime.” 
He also states that he would “ prefer it greatly to ary artificial 
superphosphate, for any purpose to which the latter is applied.” 

On the other hand Dr. Piggot in his ication published in 
our No. of September last says, “strangely enough, the very erro- 
neous opinion was quite commonly entertained, that the phospho- 
ric acid in this hard enamelled rock, is combined with lime in pro- 
portion to form a superphosphate,” and afier stating the results 
of his analysis, remarks: “The most cursory inspection of these 
results, is sufficient to convince any one at all acquainted with 
Chemistry, that the lime cannot be united with phosphoric acid, to 
form a superphosphate.” 

The analysis of Dr. Bickell, published some time after, if we mis 
take not, sustained the opinion of Dr. Piggot. 

We confess that taking an “ outside” view of the matter, we are 
at a loss to understand how a soluble phosphate could accumulate 
in a region where, if accounts be true, “it never rains but it 

urs.” 

It is worthy of remark, however, in passing, that the highest 
authorities should be at variance on a question of fact which it 
seems to us there should be no difficulty in determining with abse- 
lute certainty. 

We have thus set before our readers fairly this article of Colum- 
bian Guano, in its aspect as presented chemically. We do not on 
such a presentation only, however promising, recommend to far- 
mers, an investment in this fertilizer. We have some practical re- 
sults which give us strong hopes that it has very high value. 

One farmer who is making several experiments instituted last 
fall, upon wheat, and whose judgment we entirely rely upon, sa 
that these experiments thus far indicate a decided superiority of the 
Columbian over Peruvian Guano, upon soil where the Peruvian 
has been used with the usual success. 

We hear of other cases of its apparent success, which leads us to 
anticipate that the best opinions of those who recommend it may 
be realized. And we would say to farmers now, that it would be 
very well worth their while to make trial of it on a small scale at 
once, and carefully. A few hundred pounds are sufficient for ex- 
periment, and will enable them to determine whether it will be 
likely to pay on the wheat crop in the Fall. Try it upon oats at 
the rate of 300 lbs. per acre, and upon other crops at a somewhat 
larger rate. 

a y $36 to $40 per ton. Every bag will have the following 


COLUMBIAN GUANO, 
IMPORTED BY THE 
PHILADELPHIA GUANO COMPANY, 
A. & A. A. 
A. LONGETT, Agent, New York. 
Put up in Bags of 160 Ibs. each. 


For sale in lots to suit purchasers, by A. LONGETT, 
Aug. 1. 34 Cliff street, corner of Fulton, New York. 


FOR SALE. 

AVING to devote my time to other business, I have determined 

to sell several Farms, now in cultivation under my own direc- 
tion, and also a Grist Mill and Saw Mill. The mills are situated 
about six miles from the county seat, in a thickly settled portion 
of the country, on never failing streams, and healthy locations. 
There are two run of stones in the Grist Mill, together with all the 
machinery for manufacturing flour, buckwheat flour, corn meal, &e. 
The mill is 60 by 40 feet, three stories high, with a 16 feet wheel 
The Saw Mill is run by a submerged center discharging wheel, cast 
gearing; and the Mills, within 80 feet of each other, are run by 
different streams, and were built in 1851. There is attached to the 
mills about 200 acres of land, part of which is in cultivation in 
grain and grass. There are four tenements on the land, rented 
out; three of them, without any land, pay $100. The mills are 
under my own direction, and the miller rents the farm, and pays 
crop rent. The mills rented last year for $400. There is a large 
portion of bo tom land on this farm which is valuable. The Alex- 
andria, Loudoun & Hampshire Railroad pe within T00 yards of 
the mill, where there is to be a station, &c. 

Ialso have a Farm of 100 acres adjoining the county seat, well 
improved, good house of brick, orchards, well watered, and all the 
necessary outbuildings. The Menasses Gap Railroad passes through 
the village, and also a turnpike road to Washington and Alexand 
which are distant about 15 miles. I have also another Farm of 100 
acres, within three-fourths of a mile of the county seat, one half 
of which is in timber, and the other in cultivation. I am building 
a house on this, which will be finished by fall. I have also one 
other Farm of 120 acres, lying about four miles from the county 
seat, in cultivation by a Northern man, who has resided on it three 


ears. 
d I will sell any or all of these Lands, &c., on reasonable terms. 
Persons desiring further information, can address the ay 
at Fairfax Courthouse, Va., who will give information, if red, 
relative to his own or any other lands in this or the adjoining 
eounties. 
May 1, 1856—tf. GEO. W. HUNTS, Jz. 

MERY’S HORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. For gale 

E by A. LONG 


ETT, 34 Cliff street, 
August 1—2t. Corner of Fulton, New York. 
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25 cents. 
The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. 
The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c. 25 cts, 
Domestic Fowls and Ornamental Poultry. Price 25 cents. 
Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 25 cts. 
The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best book pub- 
lished. Price $1. 
The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all the Fer- 
tilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. $1.25. 
Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 
Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 
The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1.25. 
Allen’s Rural Architecture. Price $1.25. 
Phelps’s Bee Keeper's Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 cents. 
Johnsten’s Lectures on Practical Agriculture. Paper, price 25 
cents. 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1.25. 
Johnston's Elementsof Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 
Price $1. 
Randall's Sheep Husbandry. Price $1.25. 
Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $1. 
Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vol. Price $1.25. 
Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price $1. 
Youatt on the Preeds and Management of Sheep. Price 75 cts. 
’ Youatt on the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price $1.25. 
The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skinner and Ran- 
dall. Price $2. 
Stephens’s Book of the Farm; or Farmer’s Guide. Edited by 
Skinner. Price $4. 
Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. . 
The American Florist’s Guide. Price 75 cents. 
The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50 cents. 
Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 cents, 
Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price $6. 
Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1.25. 
Gunn's Domestic Medicine. A book for every married man and 
woman. Price $3. 
Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy in the coun- 
try. Price 50 cents. 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals, Price 75 centa.} 
Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2.50. 
Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. a il 
Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing hints on arranging 
sien Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. Allen. Price 
1.25. 
The Farmer’s Land Measurer; or Pocket Companion. Price 
50 eents, 
Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. Price $1.25. 
The American Fruit Grower's Guide in Orchardand Garden. Be- 
ing the most complete book on the subject ever published. 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping explained. Price $1. 
Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory. Price 25cents. Do 
in cloth, 50 cents. 


The above will be sent free upon receipt of price annexed. 
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